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Double Tenth 


Ihe Free China Review joins the four hun- 

dred fifty million Chinese, at home and 
abroad, in Taiwan and on the mainland, to 
celebrate October 10th, the 47th anniversary 
of the Republic. With us Chinese a birthday 
is an important occasion for celebration. So 
is our national anniversary... 


For those on the mainland, open celebra- 
tion will be difficult. A knowing wink, a se- 
cret rite or a furtive reminder of the day to 
one’s fellow workman may not be impossible; 
but by and large open celebration is out, and 
to all our compatriots on the mainland Octo- 
ber 10, or “Double Tenth,” as it is popularly 
called, will be no more than a happy memory. 
From such memory, however, there will be 
generated hope, hope for the year ahead, for 
the deliverance of themselves, their families 
and their country. 


For those in Taiwan and elsewhere, they 
can celebrate to their heart’s content. Their 
celebrations will no doubt bring to the minds 
of the people the heroic deeds of the founders 
and the glorious chapters in the history of 
the Republic—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Father of the 
Republic, the early martyrs, the Wuchang 
Revolution of 1911, the Northern Expedition 
and the emergency of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek as the leader or the nation, V-J Day 
etc. etc. 

At the same time, their joyous celebra- 
tions cannot but be tinged with unhappy 
memories of the trials and tribulations of 
their country and arouse their intense hatred 
for the group of traitors that go under the 
name of Communists who have aligned them- 
selves with the Russians to seize control of 
the mainland and who have slaughtered their 
relatives and friends by the millions. This 
hatred will no doubt reinforce their deter- 
mination to prepare for the day of counterat- 
tack for the expulsion of the Chinese Com- 
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munists and their Russian masters. 

Let no one be disheartened by the arduous 
task awaiting them. If the work-does seem 
difficult, it only means that it requires 
careful planning and preparation. History 
has no parallel for an infamous regime like 
that of Peiping to perpetuate itself. A regime 
that is feared and hated as much as the Chi- 
nese Communists’ is, will be swept off the 
earth sooner or later by popular indignation. 

Nor should anyone be disheartend by the 
unusual odds against us. It is true that the 
enemy has apparently an advantage in num- 
bers, But history is replete with instances 
when a small revolutionary army overthrew 
a despotic oligarchy like the Peiping regime. 
While the enemy has a large discontented 
army, we have a well-trained force with the 
popular support both inside and outside the 
Iron Curtain. While people on this side. of 
the channel enjoy freedom and economic se- 
curity, our compatriots on the other side suf- 
fer from expropriations, deportations and 
slaughters on a genocide scale.. No war of 
pacification grows in more healtby climate, 
We have everything in our favor. 


If we still have any lingering doubt, let 
us draw inspiration from our revolutionary 
martyrs, for whose memory this national hol- 
iday is dedicated. The seventy-two martyrs 
who lost their lives in the Revolution and 
were later buried at Huang Hua Kang in 
Canton, did they let superior numbers deter 
them from trying? The handful of revolu- 
tionaries who started the Wuchang Revolution 
of 1911 which later led to the establishment 
of the Republic, did they let the thought of 
what an overwhelming force the Manchus 
could muster stop them? 

In the forty-seven years of its existence, 
the government of the Republic has more 
than once passed through most critical, and 
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what séemed to the outside world most im- 
possible situations: Who would have thought 
that we could eliminate the monarchical rule 


-of Yuan Shih-kai without firing a shof, so 


to speak? Who would have thought that the 
large number of warlords existing in the twen- 
ties could in a few years’ time have been 
uprooted after the little army under the lead- 
ership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had 
launched its Northern Expedition? « During 
the last Sino-Japanese War, the government 
had moved more than a thousand miles inland 
from the coastal provinces. Isolated from, 
and inaccessible to, the resources and supplies 
from the outside world, and fighting a greater 
part of the war single-handed, our word that 
we were going to clear the country of all 


traces of the enemy and come back to Nan- 


king victorious must have sounded hollow to 


the outside world. But under the leadership 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek we did re- 


Long Live The President ! 


ome October 31, the country will have an 
C important birthday to celebrate, that of 
President Chiang Kai-shek. People may en- 
tertain different views of the President, but 
few can deny that he is a great man, And 
from the -way.the Communists lambaste him, 
one can see that he is a thorn in their side. 


For thirty years, the Generalissimo has stood | 


for the revolutionary movement of the coun- 
try. It was he who led the handful of ill- 
equipped troops from Canton.in a march 
northward to liquidate the warlords who 
dominated the country, amidst the obstruc- 
tions of the Japanese militarists and Western 
imperialists well entrenched along the China 
coast at that time. It was he who established 
the National Government at Nanking with the 
avowed object of bringing about the abolition of 
extraterritoriality, retrocession of concessions 
and abolition of unequal treaties. It was he 
who foresaw the scourge of Communism, and 
despite his many preoccupations. with Japanese 
militarists and national reconstruction, he de- 
voted a good part of his time and the re- 
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deem our promise. 


The Chinese. Communists are nothing | but 
Soviet puppets. Divested of their Russian 
backing, they will fall by their own weight. 
TheRussians themselves are on no surer ground 
than their Chinese puppets. What with domestic 
disturbances and satellite uprisings, the few 
men at the top of the Kremlin hierarchy may 
find themselves expelled from their stronghold 
one day. Meanwhile, the leader who has led 
the Ghinese people through the former trials 
and tribulations for more than thirty: years.is 
still at the helm. -President Chiang “who once 
steered the country. through. from: Japanese 
conquest will again steer it clear of Com- 
munist domination. Hence, “Double Tenth” 
should mean the resurgence of-hope and the 
reaffirmation of faith in our, President and 
ourselves to triumph over the Chines Cont 
munists. 


sources of the country to fight a series’ of 
campaigns against the Communists who had 
entrenched themselves in Kiangsi and. Hunan 
and other southern provinces and, succeeded 
in dislodging them from their strongholds in 
South China. Had it not been for the Sino- 
Japanese War, the Communists would have 
been liquidated.. 


During the War, led’ the 
country in fighting the Japanese as well as 
the Chinese Communists.in the rear. Even 
fighting under:such impossible conditions, he 
nevertheless led the country to victory. What 
is more, he was not contented with winning 
victory. and independence for China alone 
but, whenever possible, fought for and cham+ 
pioned the cause of India, Burma, Indo-China 
and Korea. During the war, the Chinese 
forces operated a good part of; the time in 
Burma. If it were not for this delaying ac- 
tion and the threat of a possible flank attack 
from the direction of China, the Japanese 
would. have conquered India and.. pushed 
westward to join hands. with the Nazis. Any- 
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way, had it not been for the Generalissime’s 
absolute refusal to compromise, to conclude 
a separate peace with the enemy at the ex- 
pense of the allies, the whole war picture 
might have greatly changed. Toward the end 
of the war, Chinese forces helped liberate 
Indo-China and Burma from the Japanese. 
China did not ask from the two countries an 
inch of territory and a cent for compensa- 
tion. 


The President’s statesmanship was again 
shown by his advocacy of Korea’s indepen- 
dence and of the retention of the Mikado. 
The latter generous gesture on the part of 
the President not only won for him great 
gratitude from the Japanese but also meant 
the orderly take-over of Japan by the Oc- 
cupation Army. It can thus be seen that, 
through the President’s statesmanship, China, 
the most embattled country, one that should 
wreak the heaviest vengeance on the enemy, 
was doing a good turn right and left to its 
neighbors and to the former enemy. If it 


were not for the Chinese Communist rebel» ° 


lion, Asia under the leadership of President 
Chiang would have made immense contri- 
butions toward peace and prosperity of the 
world. 


During and immediately after the war, 
extraterritoriality, foreign concessions in 
China and unequal treaties, against which 
the Chinese people had been fighting for 
more than a century, were all abolished. For 
the postwar period, the government had an 
ambitious program of reconstruction. To 
meet the popular demand of the war-weary 
people, a demand which was not unabetted 
by the Chinese Comunists, the government 
went on a program of speedy demobilization. 
But all the efforts of the government at re- 
construction and demobilization were negated 
by the Communists. Railroads and rail 
bridges were torn up. Many demobilized of- 
ficers and men were taken into the Chinese 
army. At first isolated government army posts 
_Or garrisons were surprised and overpowered. 
Later, large-scale warfare was Started in sev- 
eral parts of the country. The ordinary peo- 
ple, who had no idea of the rapid expansion 
of the Communist forces and what they were 


doing, were instigated by the Communists to 
blame the government for the internecine war 
and demand its cessation forthwith. 

At this juncture, President Chiang retired 
to give the government a chance to negoti- 
ate peace with the Communists which some 
people thought possible only if President 
Chiang would step down. It was not until 
the Communists demanded what amounted 
to a total surrender of the government that 
these who were loudest in their demand for 
peace negotiations realized too late their 
folly. Acting President Li Tsung-jen fled the 
country, and opportunists vied with each 
other to climb on the Communist bandwagon, 

After the Communists had secured con- 
trol of the coastal provinces, they poised 
large forces across the Taiwan Strait for an 
immediate attack on Taiwan. In Taiwan it- 
self, there were large numbers of Chinese and 
Russian Communist agents, well entrenched 
in every walk of life and ready to take over 
with the first landing of the Chinese Com- 
munist forces. From the first day he landed 
on the island, President Chiang organized 
the defense, reformed the government and 
smoked out the Communist agents. In a few 
years’ time, thanks to the generous assistance 
rendered by the United States, Taiwan has 
under the President’s leadership become an 
anti-Communist bastion and a leading mili- 
tary power in Asia. 

Brief as this account is, it should be suf- 
ficient to show how the President, as a rev- 
olutionary dedicated to fight for the security 
and independence of his country and the 
improvement of its world status, has iden- 
tified himself in the last thirty years with 
the rise and fall of his country’s fortune. In 
all his fights, whether it be against warlord- 
ism, or against imperialism, or against for- 
¢ign invasion, he has won unqualified vic- 
tory. The fight against Communism, however, 
is still on. Judging by his former successes 
in battling against great odds, we have con- 
fidence that he will lead the country to vic- 
tory in our present fight against Chinese and 
Russian Communists. On his birthday we all 
wish ‘him every success and renew our con‘ 
fidence in him and his leadership. Long live 
the President! 
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Homecoming of the Overseas: Chinese 


Z\ctober is the month for the homecoming 
O of literally thousands of overseas Chi- 
nese to Taiwan, for in this month there are 
three occasions they like to participate in— 
the “Double Tenth,” the Overseas Chinese 


Day sponsored by the Overseas Affairs Com- 


mission and President Chiang’s birthday. But 
the overriding reason for their coming is that 
though many of them hail from the mainland 
as some of us do here, they find comfort, re- 
laxation and enjoyment of life among their 
kith and kin here as no success in a foreign 
country can bring them. This is especially true 
with those who have come from some of the 
Southeast Asian countries where discrimina- 
tory laws have been imposed on them, or 
where Communists: have been operating to 
make their life miserable. 


In normal times we would do no more 
than bidding them welcome and giving them 
a big sendoff and letting them enjoy them- 
selves as they can in between times. But this 
is no normal time. On’ the offshore islands 
gun duels and clashes with the Communists 
have been going on all the time. Taiwan it- 
self is also on a war footing, though few 
places on the island give that impression. 
The fact of the matter is that the govern- 
ment and people here have adopted the 


Anti-Communist and Resist-Russia policy. — 


Among other things, this means the recovery 
of the mainland and liberation of our coun- 
trymen. there. 


When they depart from here and return 
to their country of residence or adoption, 
the overseas Chinese will be too far away to 
render any physical assistance to our national 
program. But there are certain things which 
they can do to facilitate our work. The first 
thing they can do is to prevent the spread 
of Communism among our citizens resident 
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in their neighborhood. This may be easy or 
difficult, depending on the attitude of the 
local government toward the Communists, 
But whatever it is, no law can stop propa- 
ganda carried on by word of mouth. The 
Chinese Communists are doing all they can 
to fasten. their hold on the overseas Chinése 
partly for the sake of extending their in- 


. fluence and subversive activities and partly 


for the purpose of exacting contributions or 
ransom from them. The overseas Chinesé 
can best defeat such designs of the Commu. 


nists by making it impossible for them to 


operate among them, taking special care that 
their children be free from contact with 
Communist teachers. 


Another thing which the overseas can do 
is to promote good relations between the 
home government and the government in the 
country of their residence. . Whatever our 
overseas nationals can do in this direction 
will be for the good of the two governments, 

Those who have been here before would 
have noticed the marked improvements that 
we have made in all directions; but we need 
greatly improve our industrial capacity to 
further increase our war potential. With the 
experiences and capital they have amassed 
abroad and with the discrimination they have 
been suffering in other parts of the world, our 
compatriots should give serious consideration 
to making investments in Taiwan. The gov- 
ernment has done its best to give favored 
treatment to overseas capital. Response from 
the overseas Chinese has been good. It is 
hoped that. those who come back this year 
will bring the good news to our compatriots 
abroad so that more and more capital will 
flow back to develop this island on a gigan- 
tic scale and to enable it to fulfill its mission 
as the base for our future counterattack. 
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India’s Maneuver in U. N. 


~ 


ted maneuver in the United Nations to 
introduce the Chinese Communist regime 
into that world body deserves the severest 
condemnation of all well-wishers of the 
United Nations. First of all, India was 
grossly ignorant of the origin and purpose 
for which the United Nations was founded. 
The Government of the Republic of China, 
as one of the permanent members of the 
Security Council, not only has made valuable 
contributions to the formation of the United 
Nations but also has consistently upheld 
the Charter and the principles of that world 
body, something which cannot be said of 
India. Anyway, the Republic of China has 
done nothing deserving a change of its status 
in the United Nations. 


If India were to succeed in her maneuver, 
then any of the 82 member states may submit 
a proposal to the Steering Committee of the 
General Assembly for requesting the expul- 
sion of a government which it does not like 
to be substituted by some rebel government, 
something which can be found in almost any 
country. If Nehru does not look out, one of 
these days there will be a Kerala People’s 


Republic, or simply a Central People’s Re- 
public ofIndia, Though none of these regimes 
has yet been established, there is no reason 


why some idiot like India’s Menon: should” 


not bring it up for discussion. Therefore, 


_ India’s representative acted simply in the 


way of a maniac. If the representative of 
any member state deserved to be expelled, it 
would be no other than that of India’s, 


Secondly, this maneuver was performed 
in former years by the representative of the 
Soviet Union. Because of the unpopularity 
of the Soviet Union as a result of the 
condemnation by the General Assembly of her 
criminal acts in Hungary, any attempt on her 
part to seat the Peiping regime was bound to 
fail. In carrying the ball for the Soviet Union, 
India once again showed her pro-Communist 
line, after her refusal to join the member 
nations in their condemnation of the Soviet 
crimes in Hungary. In all her actions in the 
last few years, India has willingly played the 
role of a decoy and condoner for Communist 
aggressors. Therefore, any self-respecting 
nation should dissociate itself from her 
company. 
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Mr. Chairman, 


Excellencies, Ladies. and 
Gentlemen: 


t is my great pleasure to have been invited 
] to address this distinguished gathering. A 
cosmopolitan organization, the Lions Club, 
through its members the world over, has 
made significant contributions in all fields 
of human endeavor in more than forty years 
of its existence. It upholds the ideals for 
which mankind of. all ages strives. 


The struggle for peace and freedom is as 
old as man. It never ends, because it is a 
part of man’s struggle. To-day it is seriously 
challenged by World Communism, Material- 
istic, atheistic and dedicated to world domi- 
nation, World Communism represents the 
very antithesis of everything which is héld 
dear by peace- and freedom-loving peoples. 
But we believe as Mr. Dulles does, that this 
is “a passing and not a perpetual phase,” be- 
cause “the materialistic rule of international 
Communism will never permanently serve 
the aspiration with which human rights are 
endowed by their Creator.” 


To preserve world peace and to strive for 
human freedom, it is not enough just to ex- 
press our pious wishes. We must be steadfast 
in our efforts. In this connection, I am hap- 
py to note that in spite of the repeated and 
consecutive attempts by Soviet Russia and 
its satellites to seat the puppet regime in 
Peiping in the United Nations, thanks to the 
firm stand of the majority of its loyal mem- 
bers, all such attempts have been defeated. 
This is a great victory for the cause of hu- 
man freedom and world peace. 


With the opening of the 12th session of 


Sanctity of the United Nations Charter 


by O, K. Yui 


the United Nations General Assembly only 
a few days-away, this issue may be revived, 
In view of the grave and far-reaching con- 
sequences of the issue, and the persistent 
clamour in certain quarters of the world for 
the admission.of the puppet regime into. the 
United Nations, let us take a sane view of 
the situation with due regard to the sanctity 
of the United Nations Charter, 


The arguments for the seating of the 
puppet regime into the United Nations are 
just as varied and numerous as they are fal- 
lacious. Time would not permit me to touch 
upon every argument advanced by. its pro- 
ponents. I shall content myself with just 
dealing with two, arguments which are most 

ersistent and have gained much currency 
recently. 


There are some who say that the Chinese 
Communists are in control of the mainland 
and are going to stay there for a long time 
to come. Therefore, they say, it is unrealistic 
to exclude a government which represents 
about one fourth of the world. population 
from the United Nations. 

Its advocates obviously assume that the 
Chinese mainland is wader effective and firm 
control of the Red regime in Peiping. What 
are the facts? 


A few years ago, when the United Na* 


tions General Assembly s:t up machinery to” 
ascertain whether the Chinese prisoners-of- 


war in the camps of the United Nations in- 
Korea wished to go to Taiwan or to return 
to the mainland, 14,000 of them or 75 percent 
of the total number chose to leave their fam- 
ilies and friends on the mainland, and join 


Editor's Note—This is the text of an address delivered by His Excellency, O. K.. Yui, President of the 
Executive Yuan, before the Lions Club of Taipei, on September 14, 1957, 
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the government on the island of Taiwan. 
This is the strongest attestation of how the 
puppet regime in Peiping has always been 
repudiated and detested by the Chinese peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain, 


Owing to the Communist reign of terror 

_ and the resultant miserable living conditions 
on the mainland, political and social unrest 
is widespread and the resistance movement 
is continuously growing in vigor and influ- 
ence, Anti-Communist riots and sabotage ac- 
tivities on the mainland were frequently re- 
ported by Communist papers. Even as far 
back as 1955, Shih Liang, “Minister of Jus- 
tice” of the puppet regime, in a report to the 
“National People’s Congress,” frankly admit- 
ted that from January 1954 to May 1955, the 
“People’s Courts” had handled 364,604 coun- 
ter-revolutionary cases. In other words, there 
were an average of 22,090 cases a month, 700 
cases a day, or one case every two minutes. 


Until the outbreak of the Hungarian re- 
volt last year, resistance against the puppet 
regime by intellectuals was largely passive. 
They gave vent to their discontent either in 
guarded criticism, strikes, demonstrations or 
petitions. The Communist rectification cam- 
paign coupled with Mao Tse-tung’s speech 
in which he expounded his theory of “letting 
a hundred flowers bloom and a hundred 
schools of thought contend” helped to throw 
open the throttle of pent-up feelings of in- 
tellectuals against their Communist oppres- 
sors. A professor of the “People’s University” 
even went so far as to say that “to overthrow 
you cannot be called unpatriotic, because 
you Communists no longer serve the people.” 
Led by the students of Peking University of 
May 4th fame, students in all parts of the 
mainland are rising in revolt against Commu- 
nist tyranny. In spite of Communist persecu- 
tion, the resistance movement has been gaining 
momentum. All signs indicate that ‘intel- 
lectuals who have been leaders.in all major 
movements in the Chinese history once again 
stand at the forefront to fight against des- 
potism and for the cause of democracy and 
freedom of their country. 


These few facts are sufficient to refute 
the erroneous conception prevailing in‘some 
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quarters that this regime is here to stay. Nor 
can it be regarded, by any stretch of imagi- 
nation, as a permanent way of life of the 
Chinese people. 


Another argument is that through closer 
ties with the free nations, the puppet regime 
can be weaned from the Kremlin. The closer 
ties mean, of course, its admission into the 
United Nations, expanded trade and cultural 
relations with the democracies. 


In spite of such wishful thinking, evi- 
dences show to the contrary. As a puppet of 
Moscow to which it owes its very existénce, 
it has never, in all its ups and downs, waver- 
ed in its loyalty and allegiance to the Krem- 
lin. When anti-Soviet revolts broke out in 
Poland and Hungary, the puppet regime sent 
Chou En-lai to Moscow to show solidarity 
with their Soviet overlords and then to Po- 
land to prevent the rise of the so-called “Ti- 
toism” there. 


For the sake of argument, even if the 
puppet regime had the slightest intention to 
defect, the Russians would have already taken 
steps to avert such a situation. In all vital 
fields of activity, be it economic, military, or 
industrial, Soviet Russia has tightened its 
control over them through its advisors on the 
mainland. Liu Shao-chi, the number two man 
of Peiping, in his speech at the so-called “8th 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party,” 
said: “The unity and friendship between 
China and Soviet Union is unbreakable and 
eternal. To further consolidate and streng- 
then this unity and friendship is our supreme 
international: duty as well as the basis of our 
foreign policy.” 

Does this seem to indicate a possible rift 
between the puppet regime and its Soviet 
master? 


Having shown the fallacy of the assump- 
tions of the proponents for the seating of the 
puppet regime in Peiping in the United Na- 
tions, Jet us further examine whether such 
consideration is justified in the light of the 
United Nations Charter. 

First, the United Nations Charter clearly 
intends that members be independent gov- 


ernments, not puppets. A puppet of Soviet | 
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creation, the. Peiping regime was not elected 
by the Chinese people, but was forcibly im- 
posed upon them by Soviet Russia as a re- 
sult of many years of intrigue in violation 
of the existing treaties and agreements with 
China. As such, it serves the interests of its 
Soviet master, not of the Chinese people. 
Evidences are plentiful that Moscow. plays 
the tune to which the Chinese Communists 
dance. 


Second, one of the major aims of the 
United Nations is the preservation of world 
peace. Its members are supposed to be “unit- 
ed” in this. What is the record of the puppet 
regime in Peiping? It is committed to carry- 
ing out the blueprint of world domination 
of its master. It aided the invasion of South 
Korea and later participated actively in the 
Korean War for which it was declared an 
aggressor by the United Nations. Technical- 
ly, it is still] at war with the United Nations. 
It followed up the Korean campaign with 
aggression in Indo-China, aud Malaya. It 
also formented Communist rebellions in the 
Philippines and other parts of Asia either by 
overt military support or covert subversion 
and infiltration. 


Third, the first condition of the United 
Nations membership is to honor the Charter 
of human rights, This Charter is one of the 


most important expressions of the mind and 
will of the United Nations Organization. 
But the puppet regime is a known slave state 
with millions of people living in abject bond- 
age and sweating to death in slave labor 
camps. During the-cight-years of its misrule, 
it has massacred an. estimated 20,000,000 of 
the Chinese people and enslaved twenty-five 
million more, a figure even exceeding that 
in the Soviet Union, as attested by the docu- 
mented data on file with the United Na- 
tions. 


Slavery, murder and robbery at home; 
and bad. faith, broken promises and aggres- 
sion abroad: these are the crimes of the Chi- 
nese Communists. Entirely aside from these 
infamies, there is no basis for the seating of 
the puppet regime in the United Nations 
either in the light of logic, international law 


or the provisions of the United Nations 


Charter. Were it ever to be admitted’ mto 
the world organ, the United Nations as a 
structure for world peace and human free~- 
dom would collapse. Such a day would never 
come, because we believe in human wisdom 
just as we believe in the future of human 
freedom and world peace. 


Let the Lions roar: the sanctity. of the 
United Nations Charter must be maintained, 
Thank you. 


One who cannot read the sutra should not be a Buddhist monk; 
one who cannot put on lasts should not be a cobbler,—Chinese 


Proverb 
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Recent Movements Against the 
Chinese Communist Regime . 


by Hu 


An address delivered by Dr, Hu Shih, Chi- 
nese Delegate to the 12th Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, at 
the General Assembly on September 26, 1957, 


Mr. President and Fellow Delegates: 

One of the very recent good tidings from 
Asia is the independence of the Federation 
of Malaya. My delegation in the Security 
Council and in the Assembly expressed its 
satisfaction in connection with the admission 
of Malaya to membership in the United Na- 
tions. The independence of Malaya is im- 
portant in itself. It is also important as a 
part of that general movement which, since 
the end of the second world war, has con- 
ferred freedom and independence upon many 
Asian nations now sitting in our midst as 
our fellow members. 

Unfortunately, in the contemporary world, 
in contrast to this movement of national 
liberation, there is the opposite movement 
of national enslavement. Many countries in 
Europe and Asia have been deprived of their 
human freedoms and national rights. We in 
the United Nations can never forget the fate 
of these enslaved peoples. 

In the resumed session of the Eleventh 
Assembly we discussed the Report of the 
Special Committee on the Problem of Hun- 
gary. My delegation is moderately satisfied 
with the resolution which the resumed ses- 
sion of the Eleventh Assembly passed by an 
overwhelming majority. I wish we could have 
-done more. 

Today, Mr. President, I would like to pay 
tribute to the freedom-fighters of Hungary 
in the form of a report on what great reper- 
cussions the Hungarian uprising has pro- 
duced on my people in éhe Chinese main- 


10 


land. 

The Chinese people on the Mainland 
seemed to have learned a great deal about 
the Hungarian uprising, and were greatly 
excited by it. 

Even from the official Communist press, 
the Chinese people could find a number of 
important documents published in full. One. 
of those published documents was the Soviet 
Declaration of October 30, which gave great 
joy to the Chinese people-who sympathized 
with the cause of Hungarian freedom. For, 
as we all recall, in that declaration, the 
Soviet Union was telling Hungary and the 
entire. world that the Soviet Government had 
ordered its military command to withdraw 
the Soviet units from Budapest and that the 
Soviet Government was prepared to begin 
negotiations with the Hungarian Government 
on the question of Soviet troops in Hungari- 
an territory. 

What was most exciting to the imagina- 
tion of the Chinese people living under Com- 
munist tyranny was the clear and indelible 
impression that the powerful and ruthless 
Communist dictatorship in Hungary, after 
ten years of absolute political control and 
ideological remolding, was suddenly swept 
away by the spontaneous uprising of ill-armed 
students and factory workers. It suddenly 
found itself deserted by the people, by its 
own army and by its own police force, and 
was restored only by the intervention of 
Soviet forces, 

Moreover, the Hungarian revolution ap: 
peared to look beyond Conimunism and as- 
pire to a democratic revolution, abolishing 
the secret security police, discarding the one- 
party system, restoring a free press and a free 
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radio, and pledging to hold free elections in 
the near future. It. was these anti-Commu- 
nist and democratic.manifestations that made 


f the Hungarian. uprising more exciting to the 


Chinese people in the Mainland. 


Even Mao Tse-tung himself admitted in 
his speech on February 27, 1957: 


“Certain people in our country were 


excited when the Hungarian events took . 


place. They hoped that something similar 
would happen in China, that thousands 
upon thousands of people would demon- 
strate in the streets and oppose the Peo- 
ple’s Government.” 


The events in Hungary have given rise 
to two important anti-Communist movements 
on the Chinese Mainland during the last few 
months. One of thes€ has been a nation-wide 
outbreak of anti-Communist movement among 
the students in the universities, colléges and 
middle schools, The other has been one full 
month of outspoken criticism and attack on 
the Communist Party by. many Chinese in- 
tellectuals in the universities and in the so- 
called “democratic parties”. 


There are about 5 million boys and girls 
in the middle schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. Youths come from all walks of life and 
know the real conditions of the people. The 
most acute suffering of the vast farming pop- 
ulation, the universal impoverishment of 
the Chinese nation through the so-called 
socialist construction, and the large-scale 
enslavement of the people in all forms of 
economic and political regimentation—all 
these cannot but be most deeply felt by every 
sensitive young student daily witnessing the 
hardships of his or her own family. 


It is absolutely untrue that the Commu- 
nist regime in China has won over the mind 
and the heart of the young. What happened 
in Hungary last October has proven. beyond 
doubt that the young students and workers 
of Hungary have not been captivated by fully 


ten years of Communist rule and indoctrina- 


tion. And the recent student revolt in China 
furnishes us the best proof that, after eight 
years of absolute rule and ideological mold- 
ing, the students in China are almost unani- 
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mously in opposition to the Communist Party 
and Government. 


The recent student revolt began in the 
Peking University on May 4th, 1957, a date 
made memorable thirty-eight years ago by 
the historic May 4th student movement of 
1919, which was also started by the students 
of Peking University. 


On that evening of May 4, 1957, 8,000 
students gathered at a commemoration meet- 
ing, at which 19 student leaders made fiery 
speeches openly attacking the Communist 
regime for suppressing freedom and democ- 
racy in the schools and in the country. 
From that evening on, the wall-newspapers 
of the Peking University became the open 
forum of the free opinion of the students, 


The Peking University student leaders 
edited and printed a periodical entitled “The 
Relay Cudgel of Democracy”, which they 
mailed to all colleges and schools throughout 
China as a clarion call to all students to 
join the common fight for freedom and de- 
mocracy. They also sent their representatives 
to contact the students in the 30 odd uni- 
versities and colleges in the Peking and 
Tientsin area, 


As one of the student leaders put it, the 
call is for the mobilization ‘of an army of 
one million youths to fight Communism, to 
oppose the so-called revolution, and to 
overthrow ‘the real enemies of the people. 
We must fight for democracy, for freedom, 
and for the rights of men.’ The response was 
almost unanimous from all student bodies in 
every part of China—from Mukden to Canton, 
from Shanghai and Nanking in the east to 
Chungking and Chengtu in the west. — 


By the first week of June, the student 
movement threatened to break out into a 
popular uprising of the Hungarian type. On 
the evening of June 6, a few university pro- 
fessors and “democratic” politicians met and 
talked over the situation, and their general 
impression was that the students in Peking and 
Shanghai—the two more important centers 
of student population—were on the verge of 
declaring a strike and going into the streets 
to demonstrate against the Communist re- 
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gime. One of the professors said: “This 
situation resembles the eve of the Hungarian 
revolution.” 


But the Communist regime, realizing the 
gravity of the situation, took repressive 
measures in all the large centers of student 
population to isolate the student groups, ar- 
rest the ringleaders, and prevent all street 
demonstrations. 


The most serious case of students rioting 
took place in the industrial city of Hanyang 
in Central China. Nearly a thousand stu- 
dents of the First Middle School of Hanyang 
went on strike on June 12, and demonstrated 
in the streets, shouting anti-Communist 
slogans and hoisting anti-Communist banners. 
The student procession marched on to the 
county headquarters of the Communist Party 
and beat up the Party officers, In the even- 
ing, the students broke into the local Mili- 
tary Conscription Office, apparently with 
the intention of obtaining arms. The rioting 
was renewed the next day when security 
police arrived in full force and fired on the 
students. A large number of arrests were 
made, including the vice-director of the 
school and a number of teachers who had 
led or participated in the demonstrations. 


News of the Hanyang student riots were 
not made public until nearly two months 
later. And, just ten days before the opening 
of the 12th Assembly of the United Nations, 
on Sept. 17, Reuters reported that “three 
ringleaders of student riots in Hanyang last 
June were executed yesterday at a mass 
meeting of 10,000 spectators”, and that “other 
leaders were sentenced to prison terms of 
from five to 15 years.” 


The official Communist report said that 
the instigators of the Hanyang riots had 
called them “the Hungarian events in mini- 
ature,” 


The student unrest, protest and riot 
formed one of the two great manifestations 
of the anti-Communist feelings of my people 
in the Mainiand. The other great manifesta- 
tion was the one full month of outspoken 
and scathing criticism of the Communist 
Regime by Chinese intellectuals. That one 
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month began with May 8 aad abruptly ended J 
on june 7, 1957. It was a month of free J 
speech specially granted by “instruction of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party.” 


To have exactly one month of specially 
granted freedom of speech throughout eight 
long years of Communist rule—that in itself 
constitutes a sufficient commentary on the 
barbarity of the Communist regime.’ 


Why was that one month of free specch 
granted at all? Was it granted because 
otherwise these non-Communist intellectuals 
and politicians would remain: silent? No, 
Under the Communist tyranny, the people 
have no freedom of silence, which is often 
more important than the freedom of speech. 
In the old days, so long as a man. remained 
silent, most likely he would be let alone by 
even the worst kind of despots. But, under 
the Communist rule, there is no freedom of 
silence. You are called to the microphone 
to speak a speech prepared for you, or you 
are required to sign your name to an article 
written for you. 


And because they have had no freedom 
of silence, the Chinese intellectuals have 
been compelied to speak insincerely or un-§ 
truthfully, to pay compliment when compli-§ 
ment is undeserved, or to condemn friends§ 
or teachers whom they could not possibly jf 
have the heart to condemn. In short, theJ 
absence of the freedom of silence has forced 
many Chinese intellectuals to tell politicai 
lies, which is the only possible escape from§ 
this new tyranny, and which, indeed, is also 
the only effective weapon to defeat the§ 
purpose of that tyranny. : 


For instance, when the Communist ref 
gime ordered a nation-wide purge of the§ 


poisonous effects of the thoughts of Hu Shih§. 


every friend or student of mine had to speakJ 
his piece in refutation and condemnation off 
me, knowing very well that I would surely§ 
understand that he had no freedom of silence. 


So, when the Communist dictators aaj 
nounced a year ago that, from now on, the] 
Government would carry out a policy of dib-J 
-eralism in aealing with science, literature 
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mnded § and art, a policy of “Letting a hundred flow- 
- free ers blossom and letting a hundred schools of 
on of § thought contend,” - when that announcement 
Com- § was made, everybody smiled and applauded 
f and said aloud: “How wonderful!” 
cially § So, when the dictators announced last 
eight § year that the Government’s new policy in 
itself § dealing with the “democratic parties” was to 


1 the § be one of “Long-term Co-existence and Mu- 
tual Supervision,” ~ again everybody smiled 


and applauded and said aloud: “Hew won- 


ech J 

derful!” 

ctuals § But the stirring everits in Hungary last 
No, § October and the great unrést among the Chi- 


nése studénts brought about a great change 
in all this: The intellectuals and politicians 
were prepared to speak out,-to say for the 
first time what they really wanted to say in 
plain and honest language. 


ecople 
often § 
oeech, 
ained 
ne by§ 


under J And the Communist leadership, too, was 


om of § conscious of the wide and deep repercussions 
phone § of the Hungarian revolution in the thought 
and feelings of the Chinese people. They also 
rticle J 


f people, the intellectuals and the democratic 
sedom § politicians. 

have J The Communist leadership was so con- 
ul fident of their own power that they thought 
om they could afford to give these intéllectwals a 
riends § jittle freedom to speak up. In his February 27 
f speech, Mao Tse-tung made this savage brag: 


“Since. those Hungarian events, some of 
our intellectuals did lose their balance, 
but they did not stir up any storm in the 
country. Why? One reason, it must be said, 
was that we had succeeded in suppressing 
counter-revolution quite thoroughly.” 


‘Tse-tung was so confident of his 
sthoroughness in supressing the  counter- 
§ revolution that he was now ready to invite the 
intellectuals and politicians of the “demo- 
B cratic parties” to assist the Communist Party 
sural in the coming campaign of “rectification” 
Tencell within the Party. The non-Communist poli- 
“§ticians and intellectuals were invited to 
rs am‘ B speak out frankly about what they had ob- 
m, the B served as the defects and mistakes of the 
of tid: § Communist Regime. And, it is reported, in 
rrature 


the original version of Mao’s speech of Feb- 
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| wanted to find out the real feelings of the 


ruary 27, there were ‘explicit assdranceés of 
complete freedom of speech expressed in the 
old Chinese maxim that “He who speaks out 
shall mot be held responsible for .what he 
says, but he who receives the admonition shalt 
find enough warning for his own action.” . . 


So the great experiment of Free Speech 
began in early May! For a full month, every- 
body was free to voice his criticism of the 
Communist Regime; the few newspapers of 
the “democratic parties”. were temporarily 
freed from Communist regime control and 
were able to print almost any news or opin- 
ion, however unfavorable to the Communist 
regime. Even the official press of the Com- 
munist Regime were instructed to print crit- 
ical opinions without adverse comment: 


But the tremendous volume of outspoken 
criticism against the Party and ‘its policies 
and the great vehemence and bitterness of it 
all were far beyond the complacent expecta- 
tion of the Communist leadership. 


The Communist regime was openly ac- 
cused of believing and practicing the notion 
that ‘the entire country belongs to the party 
as its war booty. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat, for which Mao Tse-tung has ¢oin- 
ed the absurd name, ‘the pedple’s democratic 
dictatorship of the Communist Regime, over 
the people was openly attacked ‘as the root 
and the source of-all the mistakes and evils’ 


_ of the present regime. 


These critics openly stated that ninety 
per cent of past and present cases of ‘sup- 
pression of countér-revolution’ was the result 
of wrong judgment and miscarried justice. 
And the democratic parti¢s proposed that a 
higher commission of appeal and redress be 
established to scrutinize all cases of suppres- 
sion of counter-revolution. 


Many phases of the so-called socialist 
construction were severely criticized, and 
some critics frankly said that bureaucrat- 
icism is a more dangerous é¢nemy than 
capitalism itself. 

The Communist regime was attacked as 
a slavish imitation of the Soviet Union. The 
sincerity of Soviet friendship was openly 
questioned and the opinion was voiced that 
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the Soviet Union should not be paid for the 
arms and ammunition she supplied Red 
China in the Korean War. 


The most frequently voiced criticism was 
that there is no freedom, no human rights, 
and no free election. 


‘All these were anti-Communist, anti-gov- 
ernment, and even “counter-revolutionary” 
voices which it was difficult for the Commu- 
nist leadership to answer back or to refute. 
And there was no doubt that, during the 
whole month of outspoken criticism and at- 
tack, the Communist Regime was greatly 
discredited in the eyes of the people. 

So the Communist leadership became very 
angry. and regretted the whole affair as hav- 
ing given aid and comfort to the enemies of 
the Socialist Revolution. On June 7, the 
“Freedom Holiday” came to an abrupt end. 
The People’s: Daily now declared that there 
had heen’a ‘political conspiracy on the part 
of the leaders of the “democratic parties” to 
extend their own spheres of political influ- 
ence and to. overthrow the power of the Com- 
munist Regime, It further declared that the 
wise leadership of the Party had foreseen all 
this and had actually planned this period of 
open airing of grievances,. complaints, and 
criticisms as a method of sifting the fragrant 
flowers. from the poisonous weeds. An edito- 
rial of July 1 of the People’s Daily contains 
these interesting revelations: 


“Carrying out the instructions of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, the People’s Daily and all 
other papers of the Party published little 
or no opinion from the positive side during 
the period between May 8 and June 7, 
The purpose was to let all the ghosts and 
evil spirits ‘bloom and contend’ to their 
utmost, to let the poisonous weeds grow as 
tall as they could. This is to say that to 
the Communist Regime, realizing that a 
class struggle between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat is inevitable, let the 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellectu- 
als initiate this battle. 


“Some people said this was a secret 
trap. We say this is an open strategy. 


For we have told our enemies beforehand J 
that we would hoe the poisonous weeds § 
only after letting them grow out of the J 
earth.” 
Thus, the movement of “Letting a hun: J 
dred flowers blossom and letting a hundred § 
schools of thought contend” suddenly turned J 
into a campaign to persecute and purge the J 
“Rightists,”—a campaign which is still going J 
on with a dozen leading intellectuals selected J 
to be the targets of public interrogation, § 
humiliation and degradation. 5. 


To these victims of the new Communist J 
persecution and to the hundreds and thou: 
sands of my people who dared to speak out § 
and fight against the tyrannical rule of Com: J 
munism,—to all these, we of the CHinese Del: J 
egation wish to express our heartfelt sym: J 
pathy and profound respect. 

Such, Mr. President, are the manifestations J 
of the great repercussions which the Hua: 
garian revolution has left in the minds and J 
the hearts of my people living and suffering J 
under Communist tyranny. ian 

I have made this report primarily to pay J 
a tribute to the Hungarian fighters for free J 
dom. But, Mr, President, those popular man- 
ifestations I have summarized are.also clear 
and unmistakable evidences to prove that the} 
Chinese Communist regime which has hadJ 
eight years of military and ‘political control 
of the Chinese mainland is as unstable andJ 
as shaky as was the Hungarian regime under§ 
Rakosi and Gero. 


Like the Hungarian regime of last Octo 
ber, the Chinese Communist regime in 1957§ 
found itself deserted by the youth of the na-f 
tion and opposed by the intelligentsia. And 
above all, it is hated by the hundreds off 
millions of the inarticulate but teeth-gnash- 
ing farmers and workers. 

More than eighty per cent of my people 
are farmers, The Communist program of 4 
forced industrialization has imposed on the 
farming class a burden much bigger than 
they can bear. Collectivization of agricul 
ture and government monopoly of trade inf 
foodstuff have introduced inefficiency, bureau 
cracy and corruption into the management 
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of the main livelihood of the Chinese people, 
Throughout the hinterland of China millions 
are dying for lack of food. This man-made 
famine has driven my people to desperation 
and actual starvation. This is why this Com- 
munist regime has long been hated and de- 
tested by the vast majority of the people. 


Mr. President, I was a delegate at the 
founding meeting of the United Nations at San 
Francisco. This time I return to the United 
Nations after an absence of twelve years. I 
must confess that it pains me to see this 
august assembly waste so many precious hours 
on the question of the so-called ‘Chinese rep- 
resentation’. 


In the preamble of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the founding nations have 
declared that one of the ends of the Charter 
is “to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
person.” 


To that end, nine years ago the General 


Assembly of the United Nations proclaimed 


the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


But, Mr. President, this monstrosity of 
Communist tyranny as it is practiced in 
China isthe very negation of the Charter, 
and the very negation of the Universal 
Declaration. 


There, in the mainland of Ghina today, 
men and women who dared to be indepen- 


‘dent, are being arbitrarily arrested, imprison- 


ed, executed or otherwise disposed of. Many 
millions of farmers have been dispossessed 
and are being subjected to a most brutal form 
of human slavery. Many millions of innocent 
citizens are sent to camps of slave labor- 
which is dubbed ‘reform though labor’... Sons 
and daughters are required to inform against 
their parents. The home has no more privacy 
and the individual has no more ‘dignity and 
worth of the human person’. He has none 
of the fundamental -human rights—not even 
the freedom of silence. Mr. President, if such 
a regime be worthy of membership ‘in: the 
United Nations, then the United Nations is 
not worthy of its Charter and its peemrtigss 
Declaration of Human might. 


Sad men should not talk to sad men; or else there be too much 


sadness to bear.—Chinese Proverb’ 
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r. President, members of the l¢th Air 
Force and distinguished 


guests: 


As I look around at this outstanding 
gathering tonight, my mind is filled with 
memories. Some of your faces are familiar 
to me. We were comrades in one of the 
most fateful and dramatic struggles of our 
times—a struggle which has made for itself 
an. unforgettable place in military history. 
I am proud of my war-time association with 
the gallant men of the 14th Air Force. 


Particularly, I am proud of my friendship 
with Major General Claire Lee Chennault, 
founder of the AVG, and later Commander 
of the l4th Air Force. General Chennault 
has rendered and is still rendering great 
service to Free China. I recall the time 
when he came to China in 1937 as an adviser 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in the 
training of pursuit pilots. Those were dark 
days for China, when we felt the full 
force of the Japanese assault and when we 
stood alone. The help given by such great 
Americans as General Chennault was an 
important factor in making it possible to 
organize determined and effective resistance 
to vastly superior Japanese military forces, 
and finally to wear them down after eight 
terrible years. I also wish to mention, in 
passing, the contributions made by General 
Chennault in the organization of CAT, a 
private air line which serves as a vital link 
between Free China oe a number of free 


Contributions of the 14th Air Force to 
China's War of Resistance 


by Hollington K. Tong 


countries in that part of the world. 

/ Great as is the name of the AVG, it is J 
significant to note that it was never a largé § 
outfit. Even in its heyday, its strength never J 
exceeded 100 planes, and most of the time J 
it had only 60 planes. And yet, with a force J 
so small numerically, it wrote an. illustrious ] 
chapter in the history of military aviation, 
With the loss of only 23 planes, it destroyed 
287 Japanese planes during its career and J 
disabled many more. Certainly, General 
Chennault’s name will occupy a niche in J 
Chinese history as illustrious as that occupi- 
ed by Lafayette in the history of your own 
country. 

The glorious record of the AVG was but 
the prelude to the great task which was ac- 
complished after Pearl Harbor by the. 14th 
Air Force, and by many of you whom I see 
before me tonight. The 14th Air Force was 
a dedicated company in its resistance to the J 
forces of aggression. President Chiang, in 
his letter to Mr. Hugh Hutchinson, Presi- 
dent of this Association, has fittingly praised 
the members of this body for their proven 
devotion to the cause of resistance to all 
forms of aggression, including the present 
Communist aggression. 

A few episodes, out of many, are vivid 
in my memory, as I think of the war-time 
years. 

There was the episode of the nightmarish 
flight to India of Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1942, when AVG fighters 


Editor’s Note—This is an address divin by Dr. Hollington K. Tong, Ambassador of the Republic of 
China to the United States, before the 14th Air Force Association, at its Tenth Annual Convention, New 


York, August 9, 1957. 
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protected them against almost certain death 
at the hands of the Japanese pursuit fliers. 
I was with the party which made the trip, 
at a desperate hour of the war, in-the hope 
of winning Indian support for the allied 
cause. The Generalissimo had_ taken. this 


dangerous trip to avert threatened civil war. 


in India, which might have redounded to 
Japanese success. 
offers were being made ‘to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek by the Japanese to desert 
the allied cause and to join hands with them. 
The Generalissimo spurned all such overtures 
and risked his life to hold the allied ranks 
firm until America was ws 4 to redress the 
balance. 

At one time, on another trip in March, 
1942, ten minutes after our departure from 
Lashio in Burma, where the Generalissimo 
had conducted a two-hour military confer- 
ence, a wireless message reached us in the 
air that 18 Japanese pursuit planes in three 
squadrons were in hot pursuit. They had 
been alerted by their espionage agents, and 
were determined to shoot down the plane 
carrying Generalissimo and Madame Chiang. 
It was a desperate moment. With 20 people 
in the plane, there were only four parachutes. 


‘But an hour later, a probable disaster was 


averted by the arrival of a squadron of AVG 
fighters from Kunming. ; 


This experience was all the more nerve- 
racking since, on the preceding day, 20 
Japanese bombers had staged an attack on 
Maymyo, while the Generalissimo was there. 
The air raid system in Maymyo.had not 
been properly organized, and there were no 
dugouts or shelters. What the people. did 
was to disperse in the countryside, when 
there was sufficient warning. But the attack 
caught Generalissimo. and. Madame Chiang 
without any means of protecting themselves. 
They . stood, instead, in the. garden, and 
watched the army bombers release their 
bombs one after another.. One landed within 
fifty yards of them, but by sheer good luck, 
it turned out to be a dud. All, of us pro- 
foundly wished on that day that. AVG 
fighters. would arrive to help us. , 


One of the operations of 14th uAir, 


October 2947. 


At‘ the’ time, attractive 


Force which I remember with particular: 
vividness was its intrepid halt» of the at+ 
tempted Japanese advance from the province 
of Kweichow into Szechwan in’ 194 in one- 
of the truly dangerous crises of the wan 
The Chinese troops -were committed else- 
where, and it seemed that the Japanese could. 
make an *almost unopposed advance «into 
Szechwan and toward: Chungking, China’s 
war-time capital; So desperate was 
plight that. preparations were béing 
to evacuate to the provinces of Sikang and 
Tibet. Once again, the l4th Air Force showed 
its mettle by halting the Japanese adyance 
and Chungking was saved. The war might 
have ended. differently if it had not been 
for the I4th Air Force, 


When these memories come crowding 
back into my mind, I cannot help but; feel 
a pang of sadness that President Chiang, 
who so loyally and heroically served the 
allied: cause during those..days, is now 
abandoned by much of the allied world ia 
this fight against Communism on Taiwan, 
One exception is the United States. There. 
is irony in the fact. that Burma,; whose \in< 
dependence | movement. received,.so much 
support from the Republic of China, is also one 
of the first countries to. recognize Communist 
China. The desertion of one’s .allies, 
hour-of need, is an act of political 


‘which. seems so prevalent today: 


Once again, we of Free China’ find our’ 
selves confronted by a situation of the gravést 
peril. This. time the foe is .world Gommu- 
nism. In many respects, the present danger 
is more acute than that which. we faced, 
with your help, 15 years. ago, from Japanese 
aggression. Japan at that time was a nation 
of only 80,000,000 people. But the Commu- 
nist threat which today overhangs China’s 
one remaining free province, Taiwan, comes 
from nations which;* with ‘theif -neutralist 
helpers, embrace the of the 
world. 

Moreover, the present challenge is more 
insidious than that’ ‘Japatiese ‘militarism, 
which depended primarily on brute force. 
The Communist target is a’ movifig target. 
When.-the Communists believe that the use 
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of force would not achieve their purpose, or 
when the resort to force would imperil the 
central fortress of Communism—Soviet Russia 
—they shift tactics with well-greased skill. 
They turn to subversion, the fomenting of 
“nationalist” uprisings, and “cultural” ex- 
changes in order to gain their ends. Since 
the suspension of the Korean War in 1953, 
Communism has been leaning heavily upon 
these secondary tactics. They are wearing 
down the free nations by resorting to guile 
and propaganda. 


In the face of such disquieting events, it 
is paradoxical that a considerable number 
of high-minded men and women in the 
United States and other democratic countries 
are allowing themselves to be persuaded 
that Red China is actually a peaceful regime, 
and that America can coexist with it safely. 
A corollary to this is the demand that Red 
China be admitted to the United Nations. 
Recently I have been given some appalling 
information. I have been advised that there 
are now 9,000 college and university teachers, 
and 8,000 ministers of the gospel in the 
United States who, in one form or another 
have expressed sympathy for the Communists. 
Perhaps the number is exaggerated, but the 
fact cannot be denied that there is still a 
formidable pro-Red China faction in America. 
In my nationwide travels since I arrived in 


this country one year ago, I have met a 


disturbingly large number of persons who 
favor coexistence with the Communists. 


What these.persons appear to overlook 
is that there are four inescapable alternatives 
in the present Communist situation, and 
only four. These are: 


(1) The Communists could abandon 
their design to achieve world domi- 
nation. 

(2) The Communist regime could be 
overthrown as a result of all-out 
defeat by the West in a World 
War III. 


- (3) Or the West could surrender to 
the Communist way of life and 
adopt it. 

(4) The Communist problem could be 


solved by the uprising of the masses 
in the Red-ruled countries and the 
overthrow from within of Commu- J 
nist domination. 


Which of these alternatives is the logical J 
course to be followed in the present juncture 
of history? 


' We can rule out the first three of these 
alternatives. Neither Communism nor de- 
mocracy will voluntarily surrender its way § 
of life. Nor is there any good prospect that 
Communist rule, now firmly entrenched as 
the result of our own past mistakes, can be 
overthrown by attack from without. There 
remains then the fourth alternative—the 
overthrow of Communism by armed uprisings 
of their own people. This is the heart of } 
America’s containment policy. We have no § 
other choice in the existing situation. 


If this is to be our policy guide-line, J 
what chances are there for armed uprisings 
by the Chinese people, it will be asked. 


The information which is in our posses 
sion indicates that the chances are extremely 
good. Red China is definitely in trouble, J 
Food shortages, failure of collectivized farm: 
ing, the terrible floods of 1956 and 1957, the 
inability of Red China to get capital goods 
from its Communist allies, the resistance, J 
passive and active, of large segments of the J 
Chinese population, the unrest among the 
students—all of these things are harbingers 
of serious trouble for the Communist masters, 


Mao Tse-tung, top dictator, recognized 
the danger in this deteriorating situation 
when he delivered his famous “Hundred 
Flowers” speech last February. His apparent 
objective was to deflect the rising tide of 
popular criticism by pretending to welcome 
public criticism of the regime. The invita: J 
tion, of course, was phony, and those who J 
were so rash as to take his invitation’ serious- 
ly are now busy apologizing and experienc: 
ing painful reprisals. But the fact that Mao 
made such a speech in the first place reflects 
the unhealthy political situation which 
prevails in Red China. It is a situation J 
which has all the familiar ingredients of J 
popular revolt. 
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In the face of such a probable develop- 
ment, the wise course for the anti-Commu- 
nist nations to take is to let Red China 
stew in its own juice, while giving it posi- 
tively no outside aid, Red China will in- 
evitably collapse under such a. policy 
political and economic ostracism by the free 
world. 

Are the best minds of the ‘free nations 
thinking in these terms? Are they ready to 
let Red China wither on the vine? » Are 
they aiding the Republic of China in Tai- 
wan to prepare adequately for a reoccupa- 
tion of the mainland? I regret to say that 
most of them are not, Only too many of 
them, including some illustrious names, are 
ardently urging appeasement of Red China. 
They are not cooperating with one another 
to make Mao Tse-tung’s position more dif- 
ficult and untenable. Instead, they are, in 
some cases, urging steps or attitudes that 


A spoiled son will not keep the family estate intact; a much 
sought after woman will not keep the house in order.—Chinese 


Proverb 


will bail him out of his difficulties. It is a 
sad commentary upon the unrealism of many 
prevailing popular Far East proposals. I am 
glad to note that Secretary Dulles is not 
among these unrealistic dreamers. In his 
San Francisco Lions Club speech, he declared 
that Red China is a passing phase, which 
it. is, 

There can be no more powerful voice 
than the collective voice of the members of 
the Mth Air Force Association in clearing 
up the bog that is in many people’s minds 
concerning China, and in halting the trend 
toward appeasement, or ‘Unreality. seth 

Long live the 14th Air Force Association, 
the precious memories of its valuable con- 
tribution to winning the last war against 
Japan in China, and the gratitude of the 
Chinese people for its services in the darkest 
hour of their national history. 
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Japan's First Hundred Days at the 
United Nations 


by Lu-Yu Kiang 


apan, one of the charter members of the 
League of Nations, turned out to be the 
latest addition to the roster of the United 
Nations before the Assembly hurriedly admit- 
ted Ghana as the 8Ist Member on its clos- 
ing day, March 8, 1957. Twenty-three years 
ago Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka, thé chief Japa- 
nese delegate to the League Assembly who 
. later became Foreign Minister in Gen. Tojo’s 
war cabinet, walked out from the League 
Assembly chamber on Feb. 24, 1933. Now 
another Japanere Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, ascended to the speaker’s 
stand in the U. N. Assembly Hall on Dec. 
18, 1956 expressing his government’s apprecia- 
tion for the support given by the other 79 
delegations for the admission of Japan as 
the 89th Member of the world organization. 
Behind this vivid scene of contrast lie the 
vast changes, brought about by the termina- 
tion of the Second World War, in the world 
picture in general and in the political 
fortune of Japan in particular. What has 
been the impact of such changes, one is 
tempted to ask, on the attitude of the govern- 
ment of Japan, now on its way back to be- 
coming once more an important member of 
the world community, toward various critical 
problems facing the world today? Specifical- 
ly, what are the positions of the Japanese 
delegation on such controversial issues as 
the Arab-Israeli dispute, the Hungarian 
crisis, the prohibition of nuclear weapons, 
and the Algerian question that sharply divide 
the Free World from the Communist Bloc, 
the newly-independent countries in Asia 
and Africa from the colonial Powers of West 
Europe? The stand taken by the Japanese 


20 


delegation on issues débated within the 
U.N. will also serve as a barometer to in- 
dicate the possible line of thinking Japan may 
follow upon other important issues of the day 
outside of the U. N. that align the Western 
democracies against the Communist nations, 


for instance, the German unification ques- J 
tion. 


The need for a close scrutiny of Japan’s 
records during its first performance at the 
U. N. becomes all the more urgent in view 
of the fact that its admission thereto took 
place at a time just after Japan and _ the 
Soviet Union resumed their diplomatic rela- 
tions, which fact explained why the Soviets 
did not veto Japan’s application. Further- 
more, there have been three Japanese Prime 
Ministers one replacing another since the 
Japanese delegates took their seats in the 
Assembly chamber, namely, from Hatoyama 
who. was considered as less pro-American 
than his predecessor, Yoshida, to Ishibashi 
who was regarded to be more inclined to 
the “neutralist road of diplomacy,” and 
lately to Kishi who, however, was reported 
to be more pro-American that his two im- 
mediate predecessors. Against this back- 
ground of conflicting reports concerning the 
future course of action of the ‘Tokyo govern- 
ment in the “cold war,” it is of utmost im- 
portance to the Free World to examine the 
first available records of Japan’s official 
stands on the various grave issues discussed 
at the Assembly during the first hundred 
days of its association with the U.N. in 
order to seck the answer to the following 
much talked-about question: Whither Japan? 
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Basic Attitude 


Obviously, one of the most convenient 
ways to find the over-all position of a certain 
Member state of the U. N. on issues before 
the Assembly is through the reading of the 
general policy statement. usually delivered 
‘at the beginning of a session by its chief 
delegate, In the case of Japan, such a 
general policy statement was. made by For- 
eign Minister Shigemitsu,. as mentioned 
earlier,,on the day Japan formally, became 
a Member of the Organization, The basic 
theme of Shigemitsu’s opening statement 
can be best represented’ by paraphrasing the 
famous Christmas verse, namely, “peace for 
the world; and goodwill toward all power 
blocs.” This is quite understandable, when 
one bears in mind the fact that Japan’s 
admission was unanimously endorsed by all 
Member states, including the Soviet Union, 
without whose affirmative vote at the Secu- 
rity Council Japan would not have been 
able to be recommended to’ the Assembly 
for admission. This is what Shigemitsu said: 
“I wish to avail myself of this opportunity 
to express oursincere appreciation ‘to the 
eminent Delegates of those States which 
have endeavored unstintingly ‘these long 
years to realize our cherished hope--- The 
people of Japan today desire peace for all 
time and are deeply conscious of the high 
ideals controlling human relationships. We 
have determined to preserve our. security 
and existence, trusting in the justice and 
faith of the peace-loving peoples of the 
world, We recognize that all peoples of the 
world have the right to live in peace, free 
from fear and want.” Turning to the tension 
of the world, particularly in East Asia, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, declared that 
“whatever may be the nature of the uncer- 
tainties and the tensions, in which the world 
is placed. today, whatever may. be_ their 
causes, there should be no problems that 
cannot be resolved peacefully with the united 
strength of the cighty nations which - now 
constitute our Organization--- We. should 
Separate ourselves from ideological issues 
and devise a realistic approach to the 
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practical problems involved.) From this 
standpoint, Japan has resumed diplomatic 
‘relations with the Soviet Union.” 


In conclusion, Shigemitsu, commenting. 


on Japan’s relationship with other. Asian 
nations, expressed his country’s whole-hearted 
support for the ten principles of peace 
_adopted by the Bandung Conference, which, 
in Shigemitsu’s opinion, “are in. complete 
accord with the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter.” -Then he continued: “Peace. is 
one and indivisible. Japan believes that 
the United Nations wt the world’s central 


_ driving force ‘for peace.” 


It has to be immediately pointed out, 
however, that any delegation’s opening policy 
statement, by its very nature, must necessarily 
be vague and ambiguous. Japan’s professed 
desire of good will towards all the Members 
of the U. N. as. mentioned in Shigemitsu’s 
statement should not lead one into thinking 
that Japan is pursuing a “neutralist” policy 
of the Nehru type. Even in the opening 
statement. quoted above, the. Japanese For- 
eign. Minister touched. on the; Hungarian 
crisis, voicing .the. deep. sympathy of. his 
countrymen for the plight of the Hungarian 
people and expressing his fervent hope. that 
the voice, of |the, Hungarian people, would 
be heard and their situation relieved in 
accordance with esolutions,. But 
Shigemitsu chose not to. pronounce judgment 
on the responsibility of the Hungarian regime 
for the tragedy, much less to mention, the 
Soviet Union. by. name, as a majority of 
other delegates did; this is apparently be- 
cause he thought his first general statement 
delivered. on the occasion of. the formal 
admission. of his ‘country. to, the U. N, not 
an appropriate place to get into controversial 
topics. 


Actordingly, it is’ only through a careful 
examination of the subsequent statements 
of the Japanese’ delegation as ‘well as’ its 
voting records that’ ore will find Japan's 
real position on each of the specific issues 
before the Assembly forum for discussion 
and _ settlement, to which we shall now 
turn. 
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The Hungarian Crisis 


Two issues, the Middle East dispute and 
the Hungarian crisis, have occupied a great 
‘deal of the attention of the entire session 
and, for that matter, the attention of the 
whole world, Prior to Japan’s admission, 
the Assembly had during its first and second 
emergency sessions adopted a number of 
important resolutions, respectively, on the 
Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt and 
the suppression of the revolt of the Hun- 
garian people. 


In the first statement coming from the 


Japanese delegation on the Hungarian crisis 
following its admission, Ambassador Renzo 
Sawada told the Assembly that the whole- 
hearted sympathy of the Japanese people 
towards the plight of the Hungarian people, 
expressed earlier by Shigemitsu himself, had 
been now amply demonstrated in the fund- 
raising campaign among the citizens of 
Japan. While still not mentioning the Soviet 
Union by name, Ambassador Sawada asserted 
that his delegation “is convinced that when- 
ever there is foreign intervention, and parti- 
cularly by the threat or use of force, into 
the internal affairs of a people, the United 
Nations must take a stand against it in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Charter.” 
Continuing, he related how the majority of 
the Member states suspected that, in the 
Hungarian case, violations of the obligations 
stipulated by the Charter had been com- 
mitted, and consequently, sought to in- 
vestigate the situation, and how the parties 
directly concerned failed to go along with 
the measures recommended by the Assembly 
calling for an early withdrawal of foreign 
troops whose presence in Hungary had been 
regarded as a primary cause of the diffi- 
culties there. Then, Ambassador Sawada 
made a special appeal to the Hungarian 
government “to reconsider ‘the position it 
has hitherto taken with regard to the imple- 
mentation of the existing resolutions of the 
United Nations on this. question and to 
cooperate in accordance with its obligations 
under the Charter.”. 


Considering as the best avaliable ap* 
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proach a suggestion for the establishment J 
of a committee to “make direct observations 
in Hungary and to collect evidence and in- J 
formation in and out of Hungary,” and § 
agreeing to co-sponsor it as a draft resolu- 
tion, the Japanese delegate, however, ap- 
parently not wishing to antagonize the 
Soviet bloc too much, emphasized that the 
membership of that committee should be 
composed of such ‘countries as would be in 
the best judgment of the Assembly most 
qualified to “make impartial and constructive 
contributions to that end.” 


From the point of view of the Western 
democracies and of Free China, Japan's 
voice in this respect was rather mild. How: 
ever, in comparison with the apologetic tone 
underlying the sentiments of some of the 
Asian-African countries, the words of Sawada 
left no doubt as to where Japan’s position 
was in this tragic struggle between the 
Hungarian people, supported by the world 
conscience, and their Communist rulers 
backed by Soviet forces. That was Jan. 9, 
1957. With the worsening of the situation 
and the continuing procrastination on the 
part of the. Hungarian regime to comply 
with U,.N., resolutions of which Japan con 
sistently voted in favor, the Japanese posi: 
tion became hardened and moved closer§ 
and closer to that of the United States and 
other Free World countries. 


On the day when the Assembly decided 
to adjourn, it was the Japanese delegation 
which argued effectively, against the strong 
opposition from the Soviet bloc, for the 
adoption of its draft resolution to retain the 
item of the Hungarian crisis on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda and to authorize the Assembly 
to meet again on that item when that should 
be deemed appropriate. Recalling an earlier 
Assembly resolution establishing a Special 
Committee with the purpose of investigating 
the situation prevailing in Hungary’ and 
caused by the Soviet Union’s intervention J 
in that country’s internal affairs, the Japa 
nese delegate, Ambassador Toshikazu Kase, 
deplored the lack of cooperation on the part 
of the Soviet Union and Hungary in the 
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implementation of that resolution. This was 
the first time that a Japanese delegate men- 
tioned the Soviet Union by name in con- 


nection with the tragic Hungarian situation. 


In concluding his statement, Kase expressed 
the hope that the countries directly concern- 
ed, i.c., the Soviet Union and Hungary, “see 
their way to extending cooperation to’ ‘the 
Committee and, in particular,’ permitting 
the Committee and its staff enter’ and 
travel freely in the territory: of Hungary.” 
And “this will prove instrumeéntal,” Kase 
further wished, “in assisting the efforts of 
the Hungarian people in reasserting their 
rights.” 


Throughout the statements of Sawada 
and Kase, the Japanese delegates took great 
care in drawing a distinction between the 


Hungarian government on one hand and 


the Hungarian people on the other hand. 
They denounced the Hungarian government’s 
failure in complying with various Assembly 
resolutions, while voicing the wish that the 
efforts of the Hungarian people in reasserting 
their rights would be successful. 


The Middle East Dispute 


In the debate on the Middle East crisis 
brought about by the Anglo-French-Israeli 
attack on Egypt, Japan, being an Asian na- 
tion and also a participant in the 1955 
Bandung Conference, stood squarely on the 
side of Egypt and, for that matter, the entire 
Asian-African group and the United States. 
Japan’s castigation of Israel, however, did 
not go as far as some of the Asian-African 
nations, The following passages best repre- 
sent Japan’s position on the controversial 
Arab-Israeli dispute that has been before the 
U.-N. for quite a number of years. 


. The fact that Japan’s admission to the 
U. N. did not come through until Dec. 18, 
1956 relieved Japan of the embarrassing task 
of passing judgment on the Anglo-French 
attack on Egypt, for by then the Anglo- 
French forces had already started their 
withdrawal from the Egyptian territory. 
But toward the withdrawal of Israeli forces 
as repeatedly urged by the Assembly, Japan’s 
position was firm and positive: such a with- 
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. enhancement of world peace.” 


drawal must be unconditional, prompt and 
complete, and must come first before every* 
thing else. 


Mr. Naotake Sato, Chairman of the Japa- 
nese delegation after the departure. of For- 
eign Minister Shigemitsu, speaking on Jan. 
17 on a draft resolution which Japan and 
other delegations sponsored, stressed the fact 
that the adoption of that draft resolution, 
which asked the Secretary-General''to 
tinue his efforts to secure the “complete 
withdrawal” of Israel’s troops and to report 
on such completion to the Assembly “within 
five. days,” would further emphasize’ the 
obligation of Israel to comply speedily with 
the past resolutions, Realizing that “Israel 
might’ find it difficult to obey the mandate 
of the Assembly with respect to the problems 
of the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of “Aqaba, 
Chairman Sato ‘bade Israel’ “bear in mind 
the overriding necessity of creating a climate 
favorable for a constructive solution of prob 
lems and of ‘contributing © towards © the 
Addressing 
himself again to the delegation ‘from Tel 
Aviv, Sato appealed to Israel to “approach 
the matter with an SENS attitude, 
mindful of its seriousness.” 


With the continuing procrastination on 
the part of Israel to comply with Assembly 
resolutions in’ withdrawing its troops behind 
the armistice lines, Sato, speaking on Feb.°2; 
in a stronger’ tone, joined many of the Asian- 
African delegates in reiterating that “the 
Israel troops should comply promptly with 


the resolutions of the General» Assembly.” _ 


“Such withdrawal is the first step,” he 
emphasized, not as “an objective in itself, 
but a starting point towards full agreement 
between the parties directly concerned ina 
settlement for the general area in ques- 
tion.” 


To reassure Israel, Sato declared that 
when its “troops have been withdrawn and 
the Armistice Agreement respected, there 
can be no claim for the rights of belligerency 
on either side. But Sato immediately*added 
that the withdrawal of Israeli forces “cannot 
be conditional upon any new terms.” Toward 
Egypt the Japanese delegate — Cairo’s 
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attitude of restraint and accommodation, 
despite the fact that “Egypt has an indisputa- 
ble right to demand such a withdrawal forth- 
with,” 

At the Assembly meeting on March 4 
when Mrs, Golda Meir, Foreign Minister of 
Israel, elaborating her previous Friday state- 
ment (March !) ‘concerning the withdrawal 
of Israeli forces, announced that her govern- 
ment and. the:.Commander .of the U. N. 
Emergency Force, Gen. E.L..M. Burns, had 
reached full agreement as to the technical 
details for the withdrawal and take-over, the 
Japanese delegate, Ambassador Kase, restated 
Japan’s stand that “it is incompatible with 
the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations for any member to seek political 
gains through the use of force. Neither ‘is 
it permissible to try to exploit the fruits of 
the policy of force—a policy which stands 
to be universally condemned.” Though he 
did not say so plainly, Kase’s remarks were 
undoubtedly directed at the “assumptions” 
and “expectations” contained in Mrs. Meir’s 
Friday statement. Ambassador Kase did ex- 
press his earnest hope that “Israel will com- 
plete the withdrawal with the utmost 
speed.” 


The Disarmament Question 


It is in connection with the discussion 
on the disarmament question, particularly 
en the prohibition of nuclear weapons, that 
the Japanese delegation took a most active 
and vigorous part. This is readily under- 
standable when one bears in mind that 
Japan was the first and so far the only 
country over which atom bombs were dropped 
during the war. Actually, judged from cur- 
rent reports about “mass demonstration” be- 
fore the British Embassy as a protest against 
the British nuclear tests in the Pacific, the 
opinion of the Japanese people on this 
sensitive problem is even more vocal than 
that of their government. 

The first statement by Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu is rather vague. After recalling 
that both Houses of the Diet of Japan had 
adopted in February 1955 a-resolutionicalling 
forthe prohibition of the use and testing 


~great task of disarmament will be successfully 


ing the peaceful uses of nuclear energy.” In 


of nuclear bombs, he expressed the earnest 
hope of the Japanese nation that, “under 
the leadership of the United Nations, the 


consummated and mankind secured from a 
calamitous fate and relieved from the in- 
hibitive psychology of fear.” He also: felt 
most. encouraged that the “United Nations 
is now taking an active initiative in,facilitat- 


this connection, it may be mentioned that 
Japan had attended both the International 
Conference on. Peaceful Uses. of Atomic 
Energy at Geneva, August 1955, and the 
Conference on the Statute of the Interna; 
tional Atomic Energy Agency at New York, 
September-October 1956, and played an active 
role therein, before she ‘was admitted to 
the U.N. 


A more specific statement on the ques § - 


tion came from Sawada, and it is from this J 
statement that we know that Japan was not § 
in favor of “an immediate prohibition of 
production and-use of nuclear weapons” as Jf 
advocated by the Soviet Union and echoed 
by some of the “neutralist” countries. Sawada 
said that his government believed that the 
“regulation of conventional armaments and 
that of nuclear weapons are an inseparable § 
whole and that any scheme for disarmament 
should cover the two types of armaments J 
simultaneously.” This is in general accord 
with the position of the United States and 
other Western powers, for it is to the Soviet 
advantage to prohibit the production and 
use of atomic weapons, but to leave 
the conventional armaments uncontrolled, 
Sawada then emphazised that.he had, to 
“agree, with regret, that in the absence of a 
scientific method of detection and’ of an 
effective system of inspection, an immediate 
prohibition of production and use of nucléar 
weapons may not be. practicable.” While 
Sawada added that “we cannot wait forever 
for the discovery of the method,” he insisted 
that “any agreement on disarmament without 
a sufficient guarantee for compliance would 
betray rather. than promote the cause of 
peace among nations.” 


The Japanese delegation was opncend to 
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a Soviet proposal to convene a special in- 
ternational meeting on disarmament, secing 
that “no useful purpose” could be served by 


such an action. Instead, Japan, together 
with Canada and Norway, submitted what 
the sponsors called “a provisional proposal,” 
which was one of the drafts that the Assem- 
bly in its final resolution recommended the 
Disarmament Commission to give prompt 
attention to. The Japanese-Canadian-Norwe- 
gian draft resolution would have the Assem- 
bly establish a system of registration of all 
tests of nuclear explosions. Such registra- 
tion, the draft joint resolution’ said, should 
be made well in advance by the Member 
state who was to carry out the test and re- 
levant information, supplied to the fullest 
possible extent. The Japanese delegate spe- 
cifically urged that, with regard to the test 


_ explosions, absolute safety for human health 


should be provided for under international 
supervision and that steps should be taken. 
to assure that “no economic losses be inflicted 
upon other parties.” 


The Colonial Issues 


Being a former colonial power itself and 
now belonging to the so-called “Bandung 
group,” Japan’s attitude towards colonial ques- 
tions deserves special attention. The. deliber- 
ations in the _ Assembly meetings revealed 
that the stand_of Japan.on this problem, is 
in principle, one of sympathy for the. aspir- 
ation of dependent peoples to achieve inde- 
pendence or self-government but only in a 
peaceful and orderly way. However, this basic 
principle varies in its application in each of 
the specific cases, depending upon the nature 
of the dispute in question and the relative 
strength between the parties concerned: 


In the eleventh session as in many of the 
previous sessions, the item that caused most 
of the acrimonious debates between colonial 
powers in West Europe and the néwly-inde- 
pendent states in Asia and Africa were: the 
Algerian crisis between Francé and the Arab 
countries; the Cyprus question between the 
United Kingdom and Greece; and the dis- 
pute of West Irian (West New’ Guinea) be- 
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tween the Netherlands and Indonesia. The 
nature of the Cyprus question is’ different 
from that of the other two questions in that 
this was not raised by a newly-independent 
state in the Asian-African group: But there 
is no doubt that the principle of self-deter- 
mination of dependent peoples is involved in 
all the three disputes. This being so, the 
different approach the Japanese delegation 
took towards each of the three questions gives 
us an interesting insight into postwar Japan's s 
flexible international diplomacy. 


Terming the Algerian conflict a “matter, 


of grave international concern,” the Japanese 
delegate, Kase, emphatically asserted that 
the “question of Algeria, is essentially. that: 
of the implementation: of the. primeiple of 
self-determination of. peoples.” He. quoted 
the U.N. Charter and the Declaration: of 
the Bandung Conference ‘to: support : this as 
sertion. Continuing, Kase warned that. “self 
determination....has»grown into a powerful 
movement which is gathering momentum 
year after year.” “It is a movement irresisti- 
ble and unarrestable,”: Kase said; and: “colo- 
nialism is fast beating @ retreat. before: this 
moment.” While the Japanese delegate.did 
urge moderation and caution, he told ‘the 


Assembly that “we must-also; beware of the, 


fact that a policy of mere will 
only aggravate the situation.” 


_ Emphasizing again that any “attempt to 
subjugate a people by the use of force is 
bound to engender their hatred against, and 
alienate them from, the. Power that resorts 
to arms,” Kase suggested that the first step 


toward a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 
should be the “cessation of hostilities....a 


cease-fire with reasonable protection for both 
sides,” and urged France to use deeds, not 
words, to dispel the fear of the Algerians 
regarding the sincerity of the French govern- 
ment. From the above, we can see that Ja- 
pan did not regard, as argued by the French, 
the Algerian crisis:as a matter of doniestic 
jurisdiction and treated ‘the French and 
Algerian authorities as equals, i.e. parties to 
the dispute: The reason that the Japanese 
delegation took ‘a very strong attitudé on 
the Algerian question is- because the united 
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strength of the whole Arab bloc is behind 
the Algerian demands against the French. 
And Tokyo naturally would not want to of- 
fend the powerful Arab bloc, which is also 
backed by many of the Asian nations. 


On the West Irian question, the tone of 
the Japanese delegate, Sawada, was conspic- 
uously mild and uncommitted. After saying 
at the outset that Japan had friendly and 
amicable relations with all the countries con- 
cerned, namely, Indonesia, the Netherlands 
and Australia, Sawada noted with deep satis- 
faction that there was a highly constructive 
tone in the statements of both the Indonesian 
and Netherland representatives and that the 
two governments in spite of the differences in 
the present position, had in common the ulti- 
mate benefit of the inhabitants of West Irian 
as their primary concern. Continuing, Sawada 
said that he did not intend to say that the 
U.N. was in a position to dictate the line of 
action which the parties concerned should 
take, hut he believed that the countries dir- 
ectly concerned should proceed promptly to 
negotiate for a peaceful solution in a con- 
structive and reasonable spirit. Making no 
proposal of its own, the Japanese. delegation 
would, concluded Sawada, go along with any 
proposal which would facilitate the re- 
sumption of negotiations with a view to a 
satisfactory solution of this question.” The 
moderate stand taken by the Japanese dele- 
gation on this question was mainly prompt- 
ed by the fact that the situation in West 
Irian had not reached a stage of violence 
and armed conflict. In addition, the dispute 
involved actually only two countries, namely 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. Under such 
circumstances, it is both understandable and 
proper for Japan not to accuse one another, 
nor to take a definite position one way or 
another, but to concentrate on helping the 
parties to find a mutually satisfactory solu- 
tion. 


On the question of Cyprus, the Japanese 
delegate, Matsudaira expressed hope, as usual, 
for a peaceful settlement “on the basis of 
mutual concessions and compromises—in other 
words, through negotiations—,” but, unlike 
his delegation’s previous attitude towards 
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France, he declared that “we should trust 
British common sense on this point.” Typify- 
ing Tokyo’s flexible approach ‘to questions 
involving self-determination of dependent 
peoples, Matsudaira told the Assembly that 
the “aspirations of the Cypriots can not be 
dismissed lightly to the extent that they are 
genuine.” He urged that “endeavours should 
be continued, therefore, to meet these aspir- 


ations in so far as it could be reasonably and | 
lawfully done.” Among the various draft ] 
resolutions proposed, Matsudaira expressed | 
his support for the Indian one and asked the t 
Assembly to give priority to its discussion, l 
The reason that the Japanese delegation pre- ‘ 
ferred the Indian proposal is because that ' 
proposal did not pass judgment on the sub- ‘ 
stance of the issue but merely expressed the Pp 
desire that a peaceful democratic and just d 
solution would be found in accord with the ie 
Principles and Purposes of the U.N. 
ter. And this stand of non-commitment is 
just the one Tokyo has adopted on the Cyprus 
question which involved, in the words of J z 
Matsudaira, “the most respected nations of § ° 
the Free World with which my country has 
in 
the privilege of maintaining the most friendly 
relations.” 
lo: 
Admission of New Members Mm 
By the time Japan was admitted to the § 1% 
U.N., there were five other applications for lov 
admission pending before the world body, § for 
They were from the Republic of Korea, Viet- § to 
Nam, North Korea, Viet-Minh and Outer . 
Mongolia. The first two named countries § (Co, 
were excluded from membership in the U.N, § pe, 
only because of the veto in the Security Couns § to ; 
cil, while’ the applications of the three Jap 
Communist regimes have at one time or anoth- § wa, 
er failed to receive the required number off 
votes in the Security Council for recom: § gj,; 
mendation to the General Assembly. and 
As in many of its previous sessions, the § Sovi 
llth session of the Assembly had on its agenda § ed b 
the ever-recurring item: admission of new § lutic 
Members to the U.N. For Japan, however, § first, 
this offered the first opportunity to express J woul! 
her views on a question on which there was’ § ¢d t 
did 


disagreement of opinions not only between 
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the Free World and the Communist bloc, but 
also between the Western. powers and..their 
supporters on one hand and the Asian-African 
neutralist group on the other hand. 


Japan enthusiastically 
admission of South Korea and Viet-Nam to 
the U.N. Stretching out the hands of friend- 
ship to the Government of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, the Japanese delegate, Matsudaira, said 
that in view of their proximity, Japan and 
Korea, which represented two different civi- 
lizations, had always maintained close rela- 
tions and were bound by racial, cultural, re- 
ligious, social and political ties. The two 
countries entertained fraternal feelings to-~ 
wards each other and had reached:an aware- 
ness of their common destiny, Matsudaira 
continued, and it was in that spirit that his 
delegation had joined in sponsoring a. draft 
resolution urging the Security Council to re- 
consider South Korea’s application, 


With Viet-Nam, the Japanese delegate 
said that his country had been linked by ties 
of friendship and culture since time imme- 
morial, And Viet-Nam had lately become an 
independent State which maintained diplo- 
matic relations with forty countries and be- 
longed to many international organizations, 
Matsudaira recalled, adding that the Con- 
stitution of Viet-Nam adopted in January 
1956 clearly showed that she was a peace- 
loving State. The Japanese delegation, there- 
fore, supported the admission of Viet-Nam 
to the U.N. 


Before the Assembly’s Special Political 
Committee to which the question of mem- 
bership was assigned, there were, in addition 
to the draft resolution mentioned above which 
Japan supported, two other proposals. One 
was sponsored by the Soviet Union, calling 
for the admission of both parts of the two 
divided countries—South and North Viet-Nam 
and North Korea. Japan voted against that 
Soviet draft:resolution, which was also reject- 
ed by the Committee. The other draft reso- 
lution was submitted by India and Syria. At 
first, the Japanese delegate declared that he 
would not able to support it, because it seem- 
ed to his. delegation the Indian-Syrian draft 
did not concern itself with the admission of 
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supported the 


South .Korea and South Viet-Nam,. which 
Japan endorsed, but merely was intended to 
facilitate the entry of Outer Mongolia into 


‘the U.N., which Japan opposed. After  fur- 


ther consideration of the vague contents 
of that joint draft resolution, the Japanese 
delegate a few minutes later rose to. tell the 
Committee that his delegation now. would 
vote against the Indian-Syrian proposal, and 
also against the motion to put it to the vote 
first, After the Committee decided against 
giving priority to that proposal, the sponsor 
did not press it to a vote, On this. question 
of admission of new Members, Japan stood 
firmly on the side of the United States. and 
other anti-Communist nations. 


The Question of Economic Development’ 


The question which has the most, impor-- 


tant bearing on the immediate needs ,of the 
Japanese people and with which the .Japa- 


nese government is most directly concerned: 


is the one relating to the expansion .of in- 
ternational trade, economic development. of 
Member states, particularly in Asia, and. the 


raising of the living standard.of .the. world: 


in general. This is because Japan, like. the 


United Kingdom, cannot - survive. without. 
trade which turns upon the development. of 
other countries’s economy, especially that, of. 


her neighbors, 


“The basis for peace and in wAsin? 
declared Shigemitsu in his opening statement: 
“is to be found in the economic developmént® 
The'coun-: 
tries of Asia today are devoting their fuli ef- 
forts toward their economic advancement.” 


of the countries of the region.’ 


While not a few of them would “require fur- 


ther assistance of the’ United Nations “and: 


its Members in order to make their efforts 


more fruitful,” he said that Japan “holds great’ 


expectations in the growth and development 
of these countries.” 


It ison the question of the expansion 
of international trade. that the Japanese 
delegation uttered rather rare critical 
remarks on the policy of the Western powers, 
The Japanese Foreign Minister, in bis.state- 
ment quoted aboye,-reminded the Assembly 
that Japan, as a country. which,:faced the 
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foremost of all her difficulties in supporting 
an excessive population in her small territory 
was “extremely sensitive to obstructions to 


international trade.” Believing that the best 


solution to her population problem was to 
be found “in internal economic development 
and in the promotion of foreign trade through 
increased production,” Shigemitsu advo- 
cated U.N. efforts to promote the flow of 
peoples and goods across national boundaries 
and to develop the_unexploited resources of 
the world in order to make life more abundant 
for people everywhere. 


The remarks of the Japanese delegate 
assigned to the Second(Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee, Masao Ito, in dealing with 
specific issues, were more outspoken and 
critical. Expressing surprise and alarm at the 
emphasis placed by a Danish representative, 
when introducing a seven-power(mainly West 
European countries) draft resolution, on pure- 
ly European organizations, Ito said that he 
could not fail to note the sign of discrimina- 
tion against outsiders. Yo cite a concrete 
example, he mentioned the General Agree- 
ment for Trade and Tariffs (GATT) which, 
despite its professed goal of expanding world 
trade, nevertheless practised discrimination 
against his country—among others—in the 
matter of trade and tariffs. Directing his re- 
marks at such regional economic organiza~ 
tions formed exclusively by European powers 
such as the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) , the European 
Payment Union (EPU) and the proposed 
West European free trade area, Ito let it be 
known that his government deplored such a 
tendency on the part of these regional trade 
organizations to form preferential areas and 
asked that safeguards be provided against 
that tendency. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, the Japanese delegation play- 
ed an active role in the first U.N. Assembly 
session it had ever attended and its views 
were accorded serious attention by the fellow 
Member states. For instance, the draft res- 
olution that proposed the temporary abjourn- 
ment of the lith Assembly, but authorized 
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the President to reconvene the Assembly if 
necessary to consider the Middle East and J 
Hungarian items, was sponsored by Japanese § 
jointly with other six Members, including the J 
United States. That proposal was overwhelm: J 
ingly adopted by the Assembly despite Sos J 
viet objection and could be the basis for the 
calling of a special session to consider the 
recently-issued report on the Soviet suppres» 
sion of the Hungarian revolt. Japan was one 
of the 24 powers that sponsored the resolu: 
tion establishing the Special Investigation § 
Committee which prépared the above-men: 
tioned report. Japan was also among the 
sponsors of a numberjof important draft 
olutions on the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

A Japanese jurist was elected to the In- 
ternational Law Commission whose member- 
ship was increased to 2!. In the race for 
completing the unexpired term of the late 
Judge Hsu Mo of China in the International 
Court of Justice, Japan lost to China whose 
veteran diplomat, Dr. Wellington Koo, was 
finally elected after the Assembly had cast 17 
ballots. 


One more example of the high esteem 
accorded to the Japanese delegation can be 
seen from the fact that Ambassador Kase was 
chosen by the Asian-African group and thé 
new Members to speak on behalf of them in 
paying the tribute to the Assembly President 
Prince Wan of Thailand on the closing day 
of the Assembly. 


Such a position of prestige, as the one 
enjoyed by the Japanese delegation, is unusu- 
al for a newly-admitted Member during her 
first appearance at the world organization. 
However, considering the fact that Japan, 
unlike most of the new Members, such as 
Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco, etc., is an “old” state 
which, having been a member of the League 
of Nations and other inter-governmental 
organizations, has had extensive experience 
in international diplomacy, and ‘also that 
Japan is one of the few economically developed 
and highly industrialized countries in Asia, it 
is but natural that Japan’s first hundred-day 
performance at the U.N. was one of active 
participation on all levels of deliberation 
with her support eagerly sought for, and her . 
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advice attentively listened to by other Mem- 
bers of the Organization. By her generally 
pro-West and anti-Gommunisty stand Japan 
has not failed those who have: struggled’ hard 
to get her into the U.N. 


What does Japan regard as her 


mission to the cause of peace and freedom. 


now that she has become once again a full- 
fledged and active member of the world or- 
ganization? On this point, we can do no 
better than by quoting the following well- 


of 


by 
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Chairman: Chi-kuang Liu 


42 Branches: 
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Head Office: Taipei, Taiwan 
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throughout the Whole Province 


REE 


thought passage delivered by Japanese For- 
eign Minister Shigemitsu in his first and also 
last appéatance* before the world body on 
> Dee. 181956:.“Phe substance of Japan’s politi- 
cal, economic and cultural dife is*the fusion 
within the last century #f,the Orient and the 


Occident.. In a way, Japan may well be re; 
garded as a bridge between ‘the East arid 
the West. She is fully conscious of the great 
responsibilities of such a position:” 
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United Overseas Chinese Convention 


Ihe United Overseas Chinese National 

Association is scheduled to hold its first 
convention on October 2]. Its purpose is to 
map out an overall plan to strengthen the 
overseas Chinese anti-Communist movement. 
Delegates from the P.I., Australia, South 
Korea, Vietnam, Hongkong, Macao, Thailand 
and Paris will attend this convention, which 
will be held in Taipei. An exhibition of the 
products from the overseas factories on this 
island will also be held. 


Informal Talks on Overseas 
Nationality Issue 


More than 70 experts of this country held 
informal talks in the morning of September 
21 discussing the nationality issue of the 
overseas Chinese of Southeast Asia. The con- 
clusion of their informa] talks is as follows: 

1) The Government respects the right of 
the overseas Chinese to choose their own 
nationality. 

2) The overseas Chinese must have the 
right to establish Chinese schools to educate 
their children. 


2,000 Overseas Chinese for Double 
Tenth Celebration 


The Commission of Overseas Affairs has 
formed a special committee for the sole pur- 
pose of looking after the visiting overseas 
Chinese due to arrive here to take part in 
the Double Tenth celebration. Chinese na- 
tionals from more than 40 foreign countries 
and localities such as the United States, 
Japan, Korea, P.I., Singapore, Malaya, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Indonesia, 
North Borneo, Hongkong, Macao, etc. have 
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OVERSEAS CHINESE 


applied for entry into Taiwan to participate 
in the celebration of October 10th. 


Celebration of the Fifth 
Overseas Day 


Informal talks were held in the morning 
of September 21 at the office of the Commis- 
sion of Overseas Affairs on the program for 
the celebration of the Overseas Day to be held 


on October 21. 
Status of Overseas Chinese Investors 


Suplementary measures governing the 
status of overseas Chinese investors are as 
follows: 

1) Those who wish to apply for permit to 
make investments for the second time are 
still required to produde the necessary certi- 
ficate and power of attorney to support their 
applications. 

2) The Chinese embassy or consulate must 
make a thorough investigation of the credit, 


financial standing etc, of the applicant be-§ 


fore granting the necessary certificate, 

3) In a country which maintains no dip- 
lomatic relations with China, the overseas 
Chinese organizations may be charged to un: 
dertake the work of investigation before grant: 
ing the necessary certificate to the applicant. 


Mid-west Chinese Students’ 
Social Gathering 


Between August 30 and September 2 all 


the Chinese students of Middle West met at 
the University of Illinois for an annual social 
gathering. In addition to the main address 
delivered by Dr. K. S. Lin, they had Chinese 
opera, drama, dancing, ball game, group sing: 
ing, etc. on the program. The special feature 
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of this year’s meeting was the exhibition of 
hand icraft and paintings by noted artists. 


Statistics on Overseas Chinese Population 
10,779,018 
1,093,979 
195 126,874 
3,330,192 


1954-+« sence | 3472.3) ; 
19: SER ESE ETERS ++ 14,126,723 


Number of Overseas Chinese Who 

Returned to China 
| 57 
195 
| B12 
| 614 
3, 2A) 
1957(from Jan. to 


It is estimated that the number of overseas 
Chinese to visit China this year will exceed 
the 4,000 mark. The ever increasing number 
of overseas Chinese, visiting China or return- 
ing to make investment or for education re- 
flects the good relationship between the Chi- 
nese at home and the many millions overseas. 


Chinese Schools in P. I. 


Statistics released by the immigration 
authorities in the Philippines indicate that 
the number of overseas Chinese residents in 
that country is approximately between 140,- 
000 and 150,000, of whom 46,000 are students. 
Overseas Chinese schools are found in every 
one of the 50 provinces in the Philippines. 


The overseas Chinese schools in the Phil- 
ippines have been divided into two sessions 


f —English and Chinese. Since all the elemen- 
§ tary and secondary schools in the Philippines 
s have been operated under a half-day system, 
f the overseas Chinese schools have followed 


the same practice, The forenoon is devoted 
to Chinese education under the supervision 
of the Chinese Embassy. The afternoon is 
devoted to English education under the super- 
vision of the local educational authorities. 
The enforcement of supervisory measures 
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since 1955 has complicated matters for the 
Chinese schools. 


The rising tide of nationalism, the na- 
tionalization bills of one kind or another and 
restrictive measures governing educational 
activities have created problems for the over- 
seas Chinese ¢ver since the P. I. won her in- 
dependence. For a period of eight months, 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and that of 


' Education of the Philippine Government on 


the one hand and the Chinese Embassy on 
the other had conducted negotiations on the 
supervision of the Chinese session of the Chi- 
nese schools until an agreement was reached 
on January 23, 1956, 


The overseas Chinese schools in the Phil- 
ippines have a history of no less than 60 
years, It dated as far back as 1899. The agree- 
ment reached marks the end of one period 
and the beginning of another... 


Since all the Chinese schools are plated 
in the same situation in the face. of the en- 
forcement of supervisory measures by the ed- 
ucational authorities of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, it is only natural that they should 
have an organization to tackle all the prob- 
lems that confront the schools. The 150 Chi- 
nese schools in the Philippines have now or- 
ganized the Chinese Schools Association with 
a view to promoting overseas education. 


Cabinet Members in Malaya 


Of-the 12 Cabinet members of the Gov- 
ernment of the Federation of Malaya, which 
proclaimed its independence on August 3}, 
three are Chinese with Lee Hsiao Shi head- 
ing the Ministry of Finance, Chen Sieu 
Sheng that of Commerce and Trade, and Ong 
Soo-lin that of Labor and Social Welfare. 


With the exception of the local-born Chi- 
nese, there are 1,820,000 overseas Chinese, only 
five per cent of whom have accepted Mala- 
yan citizenship. 


U.S. Immigration Act 


The recent Congressional debate on the 
Refugee Act has promoted the Chinese Be- 
nevolent Association in the United States to 
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propose to all the leading Chinese in Ameri- 
ca to appeal to the authorities along the fo} 
lowing lines: 

1) The 1953 Refugee Act governing’ non: 
Asians in.Asia should be made appli- 
cable to the Chinese refugees. 

2) All those Chinese who entered. the U.S 
before 1954 should not be subinct ren 
further questioning. 


American Passports 


It is required by the State Department 

that in applying for passports, the Americans 

of Chinese descent must give particulars of 

the following seven items listed in the appli- 

cation forms: 

1) Name in Chinese and English. 

2) Ifthere are other names, they should 
be given in English and Chinese. 

3) Birthday based on both Western «and 
lunar calendars should be stated. 


4) Birthplace in English as well as in 
Chinese. 

5) Date of the first entry into the U. S.. 
Name of ship. Port of disembarkation. 

6) If any, names of brothers or sisters and 
their present address must be given, 


7) If the applicant desires to live with his 
relatives in Hongkong, it is necessary 
to give their address. 


Alien Technical Experts 


The new Labor Minister of the Philip- 
pine Government declared at a press confer- 
ence on August 23 that he would urge the 
immigration authorities to restrict the entry 
into the Philippines of aliens, many of whom 
had been discovered to be engaged in ordi- 
nary employment. This would affect the em- 
ployment problem of the natives, the minis- 


ter said. 


Vietnam 


Responsible officials of the: Vietnam Gov- 
ernment warned the Chinese rice merchants 
that unless they took steps to apply for 
Vietnamese citizenship, they would have to 
wind up‘ their business not later than Sep- 
tember 6. This is one of the trades that are 
listed as exclusively for Vietnamese citizens, 


Release of Chinese 


On September 6, President Carlos Garcia 
of the Philippines ordered the immigration 
authorities to release ten Chinese arrested in 
December 1952, thus closing an issue between 
the Republic of the Philippines and. the Re- 
public of China in the last five years. 


Cambodia: 


At the 136th meeting on August 20, the 
Cambodian, Parliament passed a resolution 
to amend the existing laws governing alien 
trading and property rights and the rights of 
transferring ownership, of property. The a- 
mendment reads as follows: 

(1) Any article or real property that 
bears the label of being international in 
character may have the ownership transferred 
from one to another regardless of the nation: 
ality of the original owner. 

(2) The ownership of other real property 
throughout Cambodia is legal only when the 
owner is of Cambodian nationality. 

(3) A Cambodian national has. the right 
to transfer his property to another Cam- 
bodian national, 

(4),.Other private individual or company: 
‘owned property can be leased to others re: 
gardless of the nationality of the owner or 
owners, 
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Autumn on Mainland 


I. is autumn on the China mainland. 


In early spring, Professor Fei Hsiao-tung 
wrote his “Early Spring Weather for Intellec- 
tuals.” “Desolate and cold,” said Fei, describ- 
ing what the intellectuals saw in the Com- 
munist campaign of “Let all flowers blossom 
and 100 schools of thought contend.” 


Then there came spring. The flowers 
really blossomed. In May and June, students 


staged strikes- all over the mainland. In_ 


Shensi, Chengtu and Hanyang, organized 
revolts erupted. Former industrialists and 
businessmen, now deprived of their factories 
and shops, called for 20-year compensations. 
Farmers in Kwangtung tried to regain their 
confiscated land, by force if necessary. In- 
tellectuals demanded the abdication of the 
Communists. Cried Professor Ke Pei-chi, “It 
won’t be dnpatriotic to kill the Communists 
and to destroy the Communist party.” 


Even Communist cadres, some having 
kept the party card for over 20 years, rebelled 
against their own party. 

When spring gave way to hot summer, 
the persecution was on. 

No longer talking about flowers or schools 
or rectification, the Communists launched 
the anti-rightist movement as their answer 
to the mainland-wide uproar. Condemnation 
sessions were held, the critics being paraded 
before a restive crowd. An impressive list 
of leading “rightists’—meaning opponents— 
was given. Three shots ended the. lives. of 
the young men who, though members of the 
Communist Youth Corps, had the courage to 
organize the Hanyang rebellion. The Com- 
munists have succeeded in inviting the 
flowers to raise their heads and then chop- 
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ping off the heads with a single deft stroke. 


Autumn is promising the mainlanders no 
change. , The anti-rightist movement is still 
at its height. Declared Lu. Ting-yi, Com- 
munist. minister of propaganda: “This is a 
national debate. We shall carry it on until 
everybody realizes the serious wrongs the 
rightists have done to the nation.” 


From Tientsin to Shanghai, from flood 
threatened. Harbin: to drought-conscious 
Hupeh, the Communists held meetings and 
more meetings. Many more rightists have 
been unearthed. The impressive list grows 
longer. It becomes quite apparent that the 
Communists are going all out to dig up and 
then wipe out all ideological foes. 


This the Communists consider necessary, 
The mainland is changing from the “new 
democratic” stage to a state of socialism, ac- 
cording to the Communists, There are bound 
to be people who fail to subscribe to this 
change. They must be muzzled and done 
away with, the Communists reason to them- 
selves, 

An editorial of the Peiping mouthpiece, 
the People’s Daily made the situation quite 
clear when it said on August 29: 


“It is by no means accidental that 
this significant historical juncture in our so- 
cialistic revolution the rightists started their 
wanton attacks and there developed serious 
conditions among the democratic parties. 
These can all be traced to social classes and 
historical backgrounds, These are all in- 
evitable. 

- “Similarly it is not too easy for the 
bourgeois elements and intellectuals to rec- 
ognize the socialistic path and leadership 
of the Communist party, be they affiliated 
with political parties or not. Now we can 
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plainly see that the majority among them 
do not faithfully follow the working class, 
poor farmers, revolutionary intellectuals and 
the Communist party. On the contrary, they 
want to challenge the latter so that they 
may pave the way for the resurrection of 
capitalism.-- 

“The democratic parties, in order to co- 
exist with us on a long-term basis, must adapt 
themselves to the demands of this new so- 
cialistic era and to serve the genuine in- 
terests of socialism. Right now, the dem- 
ocratic parties in general are political 
parties of the capitalistic class. They have 
not yet become a political force serving the 
interests of socialism.” 

. Frank as the wording is, this editorial is, 
however, a masterpiece of half truth. It re- 
presents the Communists as the majority and 
their critics as all capitalists who are the 
minority. Now, let us see what some of the 
Communists have done themselves. 


The Class Heretics 


A new name has been created—class 
heretics. This is the name with which the 
Communists describe their own members 
who have seen through Communism and are 
demanding changes. 

Ironically enough, almost all the “revolu- 
tionary intellectuals,” those writers and edu- 
cators who had been Communists, have been 
discovered to be class heretics. To name a 
few: 

Ting Ling—most famous Communist au- 
thoress who once won the Stalin prize in 
literature; 

Feng Hsi-feng—writer, vice chairman and 
party commissar in the Chjnese Association 
of Writers; 

Yuan Yung-hsi—party commissar in Tsing 
Hua University; 


Kiang Feng—playwright, vice chancellor 
of the People’s Arts Academy and party com- 
missar in the Academy; 


Wang Chung—dean of journalism, Fuhtan 
University; 


_ Chen Chi-chia—former president of the 
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China Youth Daily, organ of the Communist 
Youth Corps; 

Yuan Yu-min—editor-in-chief and party 
commissar of the Communist-operated Ta 
Kung Pao (L’Impartial); 

Hsiao Chien— famous writer; 

Peng Tse-kang—famous woman reporter; 

Chu Chi-ping—famous journalist who did 
his best to justify the germ warfare .charges 
during the Korean war. 

There are hundreds of others. These men 
and women were all Communists but they 
rose against their own comrades this spring. 
Their action could be the least tolerated by 
the party hierarchy. 

Therefore, the People’s Dzily on Sept. II 
demanded that “Let’s handle the rightists 
within our party with severity.” Some ex- 
cerpts of the editorial follow: 

“Some of these rightists have been in the 


‘party for 10 or 20 years. They, cloaked in the 


Communist uniform, have been actually com- 
mitting the criminal act aimed at harming 
the party and people. They have allied them- 
selves with the rightists outside the party 
and started attacks against the party from 
all directions... 


“In this anti-rightist campaign, more 
rightists who hid in our party will be un- 
earthed. Some of our comrades have been 
soft toward these rightists. This has jeopard- 
ized the anti-rightist movements in certain 
places and units... 


“We must fight them resolutely, to com- 
pletely expose their reactionary political 
complexion and to isolate them, .. If our par- 
ty is to tolerate the rightists among us, they 
will work with the outside rightists and at- 
tack us from within. A citadel is most vul- 
nerable to attacks coming from within. But 
many of our comrades do not uriderstand 
this. They prefer to have the vicious tiger 
on their side without raising a hand against 
the animal.” 


The Blood Debt 


Communist cadres sounded the cymbals 
on the morning of September 6 at Hanyang 
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calling on all residents to see the execution 
of counter-revolutionaries.. More than 10,000 
people were forced to gather at the public 
square of Tsaitien when rains fell down from 
bleak skies. 


A Communist judge stepped forward and 
declared death sentences for three young men 
who organized a revolt which almost touched 
off a mainland-wide revolution. 


Executed immediately by Red firing 
squads were Wang Chien-kuo, 31, vice prin- 
cipal of the Hanyang First Middle School, 


and teachers Yang Huan-yao and Chung - 


Yu-wen. Four teen-aged students were given 
prison terms ranging from five to 15 years. 


The shots ran out as family members of 
the three executed knelt before the Red ex- 
ecutioners and begged for mercy. A riot al- 
most developed from the tragic scene. Rein- 
forced Communist soldiers prevented another 
flareup, though. 


The student revolt was one of the most 
glorious in Chinese history. On June 12 and 
13, more than 1,000 students of the Hanyang 
First Middle School swarmed into the streets. 
They shouted: “Down with the Communists” 
and “We Want the Return of the Kuomin- 
tang.” A Nationalist flag was hoisted at the 
customs house of Hanyang. 


The students forayed into the Hanyang 
city government and then the Communist 
Party headquarters. The Red mayor tried to 
pacify them but to no avail. The students 
threatened to tie up the Red mayor. He es- 
caped but three of his assistants were club- 
bed and bound. 


The first day passed with the Commu- 
nists unable to do anything. Next day, more 
students appeared in the streets. They took 
over the city, completely wrecked Commu- 
nist establishments and almost broke into the 
ammunition depot. Several Communists were 
held as hostages. 


The third day dawned and the students 
were going to other schools where strikes and 
revolts were brewing too. 


But the Communists had rushed in troops.- 


They opened fire and quelled the rebellion. 
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In their own announcement, the Coémmu- 
nists admitted that Wang Chien-kuo the 
“ringleader”, has been a member of the Com- 
munist Youth Corps for years. 


Hanyang city is very dear to every Chi- 
nese heart. It was on Oct. 10, 1911 that a 
group of revolutionaries staged the revolu- 
tion at Hankow, Wuchang and Hanyang 
which finally toppled the Manchu rule and 
created the Republic of China. 


Quo Vadis - 


While the mainland was in a turmoil, one 
man chose to play hide and seek with the 
public. 

He was none other than Mao T’se-tung, 
the No. | Communist, party theoretician, in- 
ventor of the “flower-school” drive and the 
one who issued the anti-rightist order. 


In early June when the anti-rightist cam- 
paign was about to be launched, Mao Tse- 
tung suddenly disappeared from Peiping. He 
was later found in Shanghai where he threw 
a banquet. Since late June, no word on 
Mao’s whereabouts has been available. 


For three months, Mao has been- away 
from Peiping. He has cancelled his scheduled 
trip to East Europe without giving reasons, 
He has not cared to meet the “distinguished 
visitors from such brotherly states” as. Yu- 
goslavia, Bulgaria or North Vietnam. For all 
practical purposes, Mao has succeeded in 
getting himself Lost. 


Speculation is rife everywhere on the rea- 
son behind Mao’s mysterious conduct. Almost 
everyone agrees that Mao is still the. chief 
and is untouched by the present troubles so 
far as his party leadership is concerned. His 
name is still constantly mentioned by the 
Communist press. 


‘But why. the absence? 


The most plausible guess is that Mao Tse- 
tung wants to stay away from Peiping to 
think it over. He wants to be alone before 
he decides on something regarding intra- 
party strife. It is understood that the anti- 
rightist campaign. has led to a serious rift 
between Liu Shao-chi and Chou En-lai; Mao’s 
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most likely successors and. arch rivals. ;{ 


Economic Crises 


For about half a year, the Communists 
have discreetly stopped talking about the 
“glorious achievements” of their five-year 
plan. They have something else to talk 
about. Shortages. 

The pinch is most keenly felt in foodstuffs 
and clothing. Rightists have been quoted 
as saying the people do not have enough to 
eat or to wear. The Communists themselves 
admitted that the farmers should surrender 
more grains and more raw cotton to the Red 
collectors “so that the cities will be relieved 
of the shortages.” 

First, the Communist system must be ex- 
plained. Farming is done by farmers or- 
ganized in cooperatives. There also are a 
few independent farmers who refuse to join 
the cooperatives which are controlled by 
Red cadres, 

When a farmer reports his production to 
the cooperative, he is permitted to retain a 
certain part for his own consumption. The 
rest is taken over by Communist collectors 
who often give the cooperatives quotas for 
collection. ‘The food and cotton are sold to 
the collectors at officially fixed prices, always 
too low to be rewarding. This is the general 
outline of the system called “overall purchase 
program.” 

According to Communist statistics, main- 
land production of food and cotton increases 
every year but the Communist collectors are 
getting less and less from the farmers. Said 
the People’s Daily: “The 1956-57 foodstuff 
production increased by 5% but the state’s 
overall purchase volume, on the contrary, 
dropped by 5%. For oils, the 1956-57 produc- 
tion figure was 12% over the previous period 
but state purchases got 12% less from the 
producers. The 1957 estimated cotton produc- 
tion will soar over the 1956 figure by 5% but 
the collectors will collect 18% less,” 

With more production but less collection, 
the Communists are faced not only with an 
economic crisis but the serious problem of 
the farmers’ passive resistance, 
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The farmers resisted the purchase pro- 
gram quite efficiently. They reported. to the 
cooperative cadres that they had produced 
less, thereby, retaining: an amount: of , food 
more than that officially approved for their 
own consumption. After.a while, they ap- 
pealed to the cadres, saying that the retained 
food had been used up, They sometimes got 
more from the cooperatives. 


Do the farmers have enough to. eat? 
The answer is a resounding No. According 
to Red announcements, a farmer is given 
about. 690 pounds of grain a year for his 
own consumption, The grain is unhusked. 
It must be sold in part to trade in oils, meat 
and vegetables because the little money he 
gets from the collectors is only sufficient to 
last him three months. The 600 pounds, of 


‘course, is not enough. 


A farmer is also allowed to retain three 
catties of cotton. Just imagine the uses 
which can be made of three pounds of raw 
cotton throughout one Whole year! 


The. farmers, therefore, are ,bound to 
withhold production from the collectors. 


Many cadres in the cooperatives sympa- 
thize with the farmers because they know. 
They- also hide foodstuffs and surrender less 
to the collectors... In Chekiang province, 
there is a saying among the cooperative 
cadres: “One can afford to violate laws but 


‘can’t afford to incur the wrath of the people.” 


Some cooperatives even tried to sell the 
withheld foodstuffs on the black market, 
priced about double the Red-fixed prices, The 
farmers further tried to smuggle foodstuffs 
from one part of the land to another in spite 
of a Communist order that only the collec- 
tors are empowered to transport foodstuffs. 
The Reds are saying that in Shanghai, every 
ship and train comes in with the farmers 
jamming the cabins, carrying foodstuffs for 
the black market. 

Early this year, the Communists permit- 
ted the farmers in certain districts to deal in 
“free market.” Several items of food were 
good for free trading on the free market. 
The Communists wanted to appease the far- 
mers through this measure. 
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Soon the free market got out of control, 
‘The farmers and their cooperatives wete so 
enthusiastic about the free market idea that 
they sometimes forsook farming for merchan- 
dizing. They went to the cities for tradings, 


This gave a great impetus to the. black 
market. According to a New: China News 
Agency report, outside the Tata Dock in 
Shanghai, every item not available in the 
stores is sold on the sidewalks. 


Alarmed, the Communists issued many 
orders. First, they abolished all free markets 
which sprung up in about 20 provinces... Next 
they ordered bigger collection quotas for food 
and cotton. Thirdly, they are putting down 
the portion kept by the farmers. .A Honan 
Communist report pointed out.that a,farmer 
actually needed only 450 pounds of grain for 
one year. And a cotton farmer is. now per- 
mitted to hold only two pounds of raw cotton 
for 12 months. 


At the same time, the © avininiste an- 
nounced an educational program for all cadres 
and farmers. They wanted the latter to learn 
about the necessity of the new moves and to 
cooperate with the collectors accordingly. 


Another economic headache for the Reds 
is the numerous underground factories found 


in the cities, These factories do wonderful 


business although they are bound to he “nas. 
tienalized” some day. 


Missing Japanese 


During the mainland visit of former 
Japanese foreign minister Hachiro Arida, the 
Communists backed down a little bit and 
agreed to “help search” for missing Japanese. 
They had formerly stated without reserva- 
tion that all Japanese on the mainland had 
been repatriated. The Japanese people know 
that there were still tens of thousands unac- 
counted for. 


The Chinese Communists told Arida that 
they would not be responsible for Japanese 


missing before 1949 and added that all Japanese 


captured by the Reds since 1945 had been re- 
patriated. But here the Communists made a 
graceful about-face; the Peiping regime would 
be willing to cooperate with the Japanese who 
have definite information that their kinsmen 
are still somewhere on the mainland. 

It was a concession on the part of the 
Communists, But it was only lip service. 

The Communists will continue to 
the Japanese prisoners of war and use them 
as a club to force Japan to come to terms. 


Friendship is like paper—one leaf is just as thin as another; 
experiences are like chess—no two games are-alike.—Chinese Proverb 
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Malaya's Independence 


n conveying to the people of Malaya their 

best wishes on the occasion of the Merdeka 
celebrations, the local papers opined that of 
the many problems that the new nation is 
facing, the Communist menace is the most 
serious. Under the circumstance, they said, 
it behove the leaders of the Malayan Gov- 
ernment to adopt a clear-cut anti-Communist 
policy and to throw in its lot with the de- 
mocracies. 


In extending its congratulations on the 
independence of the Federation of Malaya 
which was to be proclaimed on August 31, 
the Central Daily News said. editorially on 
August 26 that this happy event had come 
about partly owing to the enlightened policy 
of the British Government and_ partly be- 
cause of the unceasing struggle of the people 
of Malaya for self-government and indepen- 
dence. However, the paper went on to say, 
“the future of this new nation, though bright, 
is still beset with obstacles. While the Com- 
munist terrorists have been temporarily held 
at bay, their remnant influence is still strong. 
It is conceivable that they would continue 
to spread seeds of discord and propagate the 
poisonous doctrine of neutralism among its 
people in their attempt to seize the political 
power of that country.” The security of Ma- 
laya, added the paper, “is vital to that of all 
Southeast Asia. However, the only effective 
means to preserve the peace and order of this 
part of the world is to destroy the Chinese 
Communists who are the cause of all trou- 
bles. In this respect, the interests of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya and all the free nations 
in Asia are identical. It is hoped that it will 
closely cooperate with them in their common 
endeavor.” 


“After more than four hundred years of 
colonial rule Malaya at last achieves its long- 
cherished independence for which all peoples 
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of Asia have good reason to re 
joice and share with the people 
of Malaya the celebration of 
this glorious occasion.” Thus 
declared the Hsin Sheng Pao in 
its editorial on August 3i, Three things, 
continued the paper, “call for our special 
attention. First, the Malayans have: won 
their independence through peaceful negotia- 
tions without shedding a single drop of 
blood. While we should attribute this 
achievement to the patience of the people 
of Malaya and the farsightedness of British 
policy, it also proves that peoples of the free 
world can settle their disputes by peaceful 
means even when such a delicate problem 
as colonial rule is involved. Such a thing 
can never happen within the Communist 
bloc of nations. The case of Russian brutal 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt brings 
into glaring relief the difference between the 
civilization of the free nations and the bar- 
barism of the Communists. Second, the years 
of fighting with the Malay Communists have 
taught the anti-Communist leaders of Malaya 
that there can be no compromise with the 
Communists and that there will be no peace 
and security as long as the Communist men- 
ace in not removed. In this respect, we are 


gratified to read Premier Abbul Rahman’s J 


statement on the eve of Malay independence 
in which he spoke in unmistakable terms of 
his decision to give no legal status to the 
Communists and his readiness to establish 


diplomatic relations with the Republic of J 


China and to cooperate closely with all anti- 
Communist nations. Third, the Malaya in- 
dependence, as pointed out by the Malayan 
Premier, is due to the broad-mindedness of 
the three large racial groups which allow no 
racial prejudice to transcend the national 
interests of Malaya. Of its more than six 
million population, only a little more than 
a half are Malays. The Chinese constitute 
about 38 percent, while the rest are natives 
of India and Pakistan. All such issues as lan- 
guages, religious faith and nationality have 
been amiably settled. On the basis of such a 
good foundation, we have good reason to be- 
lieve that the future of the new-born nation 
is bright.” 
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On the occasion of the Merdeka day in 
Malaya, the Combined Daily News stated edi- 
torially on the same day that “it is.a day 
which is not only of great significance to the 
Malays but also to all Asiam peoples.” “It is 
quite true that Malaya has achieved its. in- 


' dependence without shedding any blood,” 


continued the paper, “but this is. only true in 
connection with the British. Viewing the 
question from another angle, let us see what 
is the situation there. For their Merdeka 
movement, the Malays have paid a high price 
in blood, Blood is still being shed there now. 
Most of the nations in their struggle for in- 
dependence are only confronted with old co- 
lonialism. In the case of Malaya, while it has 
just shaken off old colonialism, it is faced 
with a néw colonialism far more cruel and 
destructive. This reactionary force is no other 
than World Communism. For this very rea- 
son, the road ahead of the Malayan Govern- 
ment is bound to be difficult.” The threat of 
Communism, pointed out the paper, “is fur- 
ther complicated by the wavering stand of 
the Malay leaders in the crucial struggle be- 
tween the two world camps. A clear-cut anti- 
Communist policy, as we see it, is the only 
way out for the future peace and safety of 
this new nation.” “We naturally feel deeply 
concerned over the future of that country,” 
added the paper, “not only because it is an 
Asian nation but also because more than two 
million overseas Chinese are there. All signs 
show that the Chinese are not given equal 
rights and privileges and are being unjustly 
treated. In this connection, we should point 
out that Malaya is the home of Malays as 
well as of Chinese and Indians. So long as 
this unequal treatment exists, there will be 
no peace for that country, It is therefore for 
its own benefit to let the three racial groups 


_ live peacefully together.” 


While conveying its hearty: congratula- 
tions to the people of Malaya on the occa- 
sion of their independence, the China Post, in 
its editorial on the same day, stated that 
“both internally and externally the people of 
Malaya will find themselves confronted with 
one serious problem among many others, 
namely, the menace of Communism.” In this 
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connection, continued the paper, “we are glad 
to note that the Malayan leaders have al- 
ways been anti-Communist .. «ia: In spite of 
Rahman’s anti-Communist determination, his 
attitude scems,.to betray a. litthy hesitancy 
and even timidity in the handling of ques- 
tions connected with the SEATO, Athis 
press conference given at Kuala Lumpur; he 


reiterated his refusal to allow placement: ‘of 


atomic weapons in Malaya, saying that such 
weapons should be based in SEATO member 
countries, ‘not in Malaya” And he made it 
clear that Malaya would not take steps  to- 
ward joining the SEATO for some time: On 
our part, we do not see what objections there 
could be to Malaya’s participation in the 
SEATO immediately after the achievement 
of independence. Such a step, we believe; can 
only strengthen, instead of weakening, ‘Ma- 
laya’s position as a free and independent 
state. On the other hand, it is highly gratify- 
ing that Rahman has by no méans ruled out 
the possibility of joining the SEATO. ‘Later, 
when we are more mature,’ he said, ‘we might 


decide to join’ We certainly hope Malaya 


will not wait too long.” 


In’ offering its congratulations to ‘the 
Federation of Malaya on its independence, 
the China News said editorially on September 
5 that “Malaya’s major problem is a com- 
munal one.” Of six and half million’ people, 
the paper went on to say, “two and a half 
million are Chinese. The constitution of the 
Federation of Malaya is so figged that the 
vast majority of the Chinese cannot ‘enjoy 
the same rights and privileges as the Malay- 
ans to whom the British have turned over 
the reins of government. The Malayans 
know that the Chinese are an industrious 
people and can outwork any other racial 
group in the country. Now with political 
power in their hands, they will be strongly 
tempted to put the Chinese in their place.” 
“It must have been noticed,” the paper 
further pointed out, that “Malaya sent in- 
vitations neither to the Republic of China 
nor to the Chinese Communists to her Merdeka 
celebrations. It must have also been noticed 
that both Taipei and Peiping have offered 
to recognize the Federation of Malaya, 
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Quite likely, Malaya’s leaders are thinking 
‘of pursuing a ‘neutral’ course, at least for 
the time’ being. What they have failed to 
realize is that much of Malaya’s trouble 
with the Communist terrorists could be 
traced to Britain’s recognition of the Chinese 
Communists in 1950. Will an independent 
Malaya make the same mistake? Foreign 
Minister George Yeh hit the nail on the head 
in his statement of August 31 when he voiced 
the hope that the people of Malaya would 
jealously guard their newly earned indepen- 
dence against the destructive subversion and 
infiltration of International Communists. 
One effective way of doing this is for the 
Malayans to harmonize their relations with 
the Chinese in their midst. Another is for 
Malaya to adopt a firm anti-Communist for- 
eign policy by establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Republic of China on the one 
hand and by joining the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization on the other. A ‘neu- 
tralist’ course will not get Malaya anywhere.” 


Welcome to Mr. Herter 


Taking advantage of the visit of Under- 
Secretary of State Herter and Special Ambas- 
sador Richards to Free China, the Central 
Daily News, in its editorial on September 13, 
expounded the basic problems of. Asia. 
“Economic exploitation by the Western 
powers,” said the paper, “has inspired the 
Asian nations to seek their national indepen- 
dence. With their successful revolution in 
1917, the Soviets have been doing all they 
can to exploit the contradictions between 
the industrial powers and the colonies by 
encouraging nationalism among Asian peo- 
ples. In the face of the struggle between 
Democracy and Communism, the attitude of 
the Asian peoples wil] be one of the decisive 
factors of the world situation. The problem 
that faces the West is how to turn the Asian 
peoples from anti-colonialism to anti-Commu- 


nism. It is a pity that the democracies did © 


not do much to prevent the Soviets from 
occupying the Chinese mainland through its 
Chinese stooges. What was still worse, the fall 
of the mainland was followed by recognition 
of the puppet Peiping regime by one Western 
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power after another. Thus, the Asians began 
to lose their confidence. in the West with 
the result that some of them have been 


lured into the so-called neutralist camp.” ‘ 
At the turn of the present year, added the J ,. 
paper, “the United States Government pro-f 
claimed the Eisenhower Doctrine which has ‘a 
succeeded in bolstering the morale of thef , 
anti-Communist Arab states. In fact, the 
situation ‘in the Far East is far more serious § ¢, 
than that in the Middle East. It is hoped 4 
that in their present tour of the Far Eastern 0} 
countries, Messrs. Herter and Richards will f 4, 
have a firmer grasp of the Asian problems, uy 
Upon their return, let us hope that they will 
convince the U.S. policy-makers of 
necessity to take the initiative to cope with | ‘© 
the new situation and to reconsider. their Ch 
Chinese policy.” 
Receiving Mr. Herter with open arms, § fre 
the Hsin Sheng Pao in, its editorial on Sep-f by 
tember 12 expressed the ‘hope that he would tin 
make the best of his short stay to exchange Ch 
opinions with the leaders of the Chinese— ma 
Government on questions of mutual concern, § fea 
In reviewing the world situation in the year} an 
that had just passed, continued the paper,— qui 
“we have cause both for joy and worry,§ act 
Beyond any shadow of doubt, the Hungarian pas 
revolt of last winter was a turning point inf fiel 
world affairs. Though it is a lost cause, its§ her 
influence is far-reaching nonetheless. It has{ oth 
not only given courage ‘and confidence tof has 
the oppressed peoples behind the Iron Curtain} sho 
but also disheartened their rulers, Similarf the: 
anti-Communist outbursts have happened inf wov 
other Communist countries and the situation pup 
on the Chinese mainland is particularly} bec: 
serious, All these are favorable to the freef who 
world. On the other-hand, we cannot but§ Free 
feel worried over the comparative inaptness§ bett 
on the part of the free world. When the§ part 
Hungarian revolution broke out, instead off his | 
giving the fighters for freedom their timely{ the 
help, it stood aside and let the Soviets regainf us | 
their control there, Nor could the democe ] 
racies cooperate -closely in their handling} ¢p. , 
of the Middle East problems.” “We believe,” “sAlihe 


added the paper, “that a more violent revolu: 
tion within the Communist world will erupt 
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sooner and later and that, if the free nations 
can coordinate their efforts with the internal 
uprisings within the Communist countries, 
it will go a long way in bringing about the 
total collapse of the Communist world. In 
view of this fact, we hope that all the free 
nations, particularly the United. States as 
the leader of the free world, will review. their 
past mistakes, revise their present policy and 
take a more dynamic one, more in line with 
the actual world situation. The above is an 
opinion shared by all people here, which, we 
hope, Mr. Herter will tell his own people 
upon his return.” 


On the occasion of the visit of the Amer- 
ican Under Secretary of State to Taiwan, the 
Chung Hua Jih Pao, while conveying to him 
its hearty welcome, editorialized on September 
13 that all the troubles.in the Far East. arose 
from the occupation of the Chinese mainland 
by the Communists, For their solution, con- 
tinued the paper, “the only way is to let Free 
China launch a counterattack against the 
mainland, Whenever this question is raised, 
fears are usually expressed that it may cause 
another world war. In fact such fears are 
quite unwarranted. The immense progress 
achieved by the Republic of China in the 
past few years, particularly in the military 
field, has made her capable of doing it all by 
herself without any foreign help. On the 
other hand, the situation on the mainland 
has been going from bad to worse. All signs 
show that a virtual revolution is going on 
there. It is quite true that Soviet. Russia 
would not see the destruction of its Chinese 
puppet. But it could not do much about it, 
because it dares not incur the wrath of the 
whole Chinese nation.” Mr. Herter’s visit to 
Free China, added the paper, “will make him 
better acquainted with the situation in this 
part of the world. Let us, hope that upon 
his return he will suggest to his government 
the best formula for the solution of the vari- 
ous problems in the Far East.” 


In giving Mr. Herter a warm .welcome, 
the China News declared editorially on Sept- 
ember 14 that “the present situation in the 
Western ‘Pacific has arisen since the fall of 
the mainland to the Chinese Communists 
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who have seized power .through the positive 
help of Soviet Russia, The International 
Communists have had a field day in China 
not because they are invincible but because 


_ of the absence of coordination between. the 


two countries most directly concérned—China 
and the United States. This dismal failure 
to coordinate their efforts in 1945-1949 has re- 
sulted in a catastrophic change in the bal- 
ance of power in the Far East between. the 
Communist aggressors and the free nations. 
The Korean War was only the. first install- 
ment of the price which the United States 
has been compelled to pay for this failure. 
Whether she will have to pay the other ia- 
stallments depends on whether she and China 
can coordinate their policies in Asia from 
now on.” . Right now, the paper went on to 
say, “the United States is pursuing a contain- 
ment policy in Asia and seemingly glad to 
let the’ Communists keep their ill-gotten 
gains if they refrain from committing aggres- 
sion in territories not already under their 
control Republic of China, on 
tack policy. The Chinese government, at 
present based on Taiwan, has the sacred duty 
to go to the aid of the great majority of the 
Chinese people locked up behind the Iron 
Curtain in China. This Government must 
stake everything on return to the mainland. 
No Chinese Government worthy of the name 
can do less. Unless the United States ‘has no 
long-range objectives in Asia, the return of 
the Chinese Government to the mainland 
would offer the best guarantee to a lasting 
peace in the world. Mr. Hertér knows better 
than anybody else that the American Govern- 
ment, while helping’ us to gather strength, 
does not quite see eye to eye with us on'the 
urgency of our hitting the beaches on the 
China coast. Time is an important factor, 
The longer we wait, the more difficult such an 
attempt would become,” The paper continu- 
ed to point out that conditions on the main- 
land were ripening for such an attempt, and 
expressed its hope that when the moment 
came for this eventuality, the United States 
would not try to dissuade us ftom crossing 
the Taiwan Straits, 
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the other hand, is committed to a counterat- 
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Inside Red China 


umming up its reports on new anti-Gom- 
aJ munist uprisings on the Communist-held 
Chinese mainland, Figaro, a leading Paris 
morning newspaper, said on August & “The 
internal situation in. Communist China re- 


mains tense. Everyday the press and radio of 


Peiping report new counter-revolutionary 
plots. “Yesterday (August 7) it was made 
known that veritable riots broke out in June 
in Hanyang in central China.” 


Paris Presse, an afternoon paper, pointed 
out this was the fifth anti-Peiping riot in the 
days mentioned over the Chinese Communist 
radio. The influential Le Monde said that a 
wider area was affected, They were Shanghai, 
Shantung, Szechuan, Fukien, Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh. 


These reports on anti-Communist move- 
ments on the Chinese mainland, according 
to a dispatch of the Chinese Central News 
Agency from Paris, led French Far Eastern 
experts to conclude that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are encountering insurmountable difficul- 
ties on thé Chinese mainland. They said the 
magnitude of the anti-Communist movement 
is such that Peiping is unable to conceal it any 
longer, though Peiping may use the announce- 
ments of these riots to work up sentiments 
against the so-called rightist elements within 
the Communist ranks. 


Ossian Goulding, correspondent of London 
Daily Telegraph, expressed his belief ina dis- 
patch from Peiping that the much publicized 
campaign against rightists, numerous reports 
of rounding up and sentencing to death of mem- 
bers of the “counter-revolutionary gangs” in 
various provinces are deliberately exaggerated 
for internal consumption, Its purpose is to 
explain away the Communist Party’s difficul- 
ties in improving the lot of the people. 
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In the opinion of the cor- 
respondent, the causes of the 
present disorder in Communist 
China are primarily economic, 
Indications of civil disobedi- 
ence resulting from this economic pressure 
can be found everywhere. For at least a 
fortnight, newspaper front pages have dinned 
into the people the necessity of voluntarily 
eating less and reducing individual grain 
consumption for patriotic reasons. 


Food shortage, the correspondent added, 
is one of the greatest worries of the Chinese 
Communists and this could make them lose 
the support of the millions of peasants they 
have persuaded into collective farms. 

The Communists also worry about their 


industry. The Mechanists, a weekly paper 
published in Washington, in its August 17 


issue thus described the miserable plight of’ 


Red Chinese industry in an article entitled 
“Iron Curtain Rumblings”: 


“Workers are dissatisfied with their extreme- 


ly low wages in contrast to the high pay for. 


managers. In heavy industry, the picture 
is ever one of waste, muddle and costly, 
cumbersome administration. Women are 
told to go back to the kitchens to ease the 
situation of widespread unemployment.” 


And Peiping’s foreign trade is not as large 
as generally imagined by countries outside 
the Bamboo Cursain, said Akira Doi, a Japa- 
nese researcher and analyst on Far Eastern 
economic affairs. 


In an article appearing in the Tokyo Shim- 
bun on August 22, Doi wrote that Peiping has 
been compelled to diminish the scope of its 
foreign trade, decrease investments and curb 
consumption because of the increasing signs 
of inflation brought about by various adverse 
factors. 


Then the leading Japanese economic com- 
mentator said that to increase trade with 
Peiping is‘unfavorable to the Japanese busines- 
smen and industrialists. The factors Doi listed 
are over-exertion in reconstruction which is 
not in proportion to the Red potentialities, 
shortage of construction materials, fuel, and 
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daily necessities owing to industrial over- 
production, natural disasters affecting 
70,000,000 mainlanders in rural areas, decrease 
in production, and drop in trade with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 


‘The present Chinese Communist campaign 
of “letting a hundred schools of thought con- 
tend” was also regarded, even. by political 
observers in pro-Communist India, as merely 
a “veil of deceit” draped over a move to 
strengthen the control of the puppet Peiping 
regime over the Chinese people. 


Summing up the views of these observers, 
a special report published in the Los Angeles 
Times on August 15 said that it was generally 
believed that the Chinese campaign had been 
prompted by the following reasons: (1) As 
there was growing popular dissatisfaction with 
the Communist regime on the Chinese main- 
land, the Communists obviously wanted to 
flush out their enemies in the open and mow 
them down one by one. (2) Communist China 
economy and social life were under enormous 
pressure as a result of the totalitarian 
experiment. Sensing the bitterness that seeth- 
ed all over the China mainland, Mao Tse- 


tung apparently wanted to furnish the people 


with a safety valve to blow off steam and 
thereby avert a repetition of the Hungarian 
revolution. (3) Owing to the growing indiffer- 
ence of Communist officials and part of the 
Communist cadres, Communist leaders hope to 
tighten their party discipline and improve 
bureaucracy through public criticism. (4) 
They also hope, by making a pretense of 
liberalization, to win the willing support of 
the intelligentsia. 

Thus, to uncover the real situation on 
the Communist-held Chinese mainland, Dr. 
William G. Goddard, well-known Australian 
tadio commentator, said in his address to the 
Rotary conference in London on Septémber 
14; 

“Every week brings news of unrest in dif- 
ferent parts of the Chinese mainland. The 
tide is now turning. The Peiping regime has 


ordered troops to shoot down the people who 


protest against the tyranny of the Commu: 
nists, but in a number of places troops have 
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refused todo this and have joined with farm- 
ers and students in ‘opposition to the Com 
munist régime. 


“One thing is certain. If 
not interfere, the brave Chinese will soon 
destroy the monster of Peking,” Goddard pre- 
dicted. But ‘he also emphasized that if Russia 
steps in to suppress the Chinese anti-Red' re: 
volt as she did ‘in Hungary, ‘the United “Na- 
tions must make''it ¢lear ‘that ‘it will ‘not’ 
stand aside and see the Chinese fighting“ for 
freedom mowed down by! Russian ‘guns. 

The Chinese Communists receive military 
supplies from Moscow. However, former Jap- 
anese Major General ‘Wataru Watanabe, in 


‘an interview withthe Chinese Central News 


Agency correspofident in Tokyo, said on Au- 
gust 17 that the battle potentiality of ‘Pei- 
ping'is “doubtful.” 


The former Japanese army general who 
recently returned to Japan from a tour of 
the Conimmfhist-held mainland together with 
several other former Japanese military “offi- 
cers pointed out that roads on the Commu- 
nist-held mainland are so bad that motoriz- 
ed or armored troops cannot operate efficient- 
ly. He also said that in the great northwest- 
ern city of Lanchow, there is only one’ me- 


dium-sized power plant, and in the event of. 


war, bombing out of the power plant alone 
would paralyze the entire defense power and 
civilian life of the northwestern city. 


In view of this situation, Watanabe as- 
serted, twenty crack divisions from Free 
China will be good enough to start a coun- 
terattack against the Communist-held Chi- 
nese mainland though the Chinese Commu- 
nists have three million troops. 

The Japanese military officer further said 
that the Chinese Communists ‘are so scared 
of the military bases around the Chinese 
mainland that they have to throw in all ‘they 
have for counter-measures, thus leaving little 
surplus for industrial rehabilitation or im- 
provement of civilian living. 


U. S. Newsmen & Youths 


Commenting on Dulles’ relaxation of his 
stand on permitting American newsmen to 
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go to Red China, the Oakland Tribune observ- 
ed.on August 27 that Mr. Dulles had acted 
on August 23 against his better judgment, 
under outside pressure and that Peiping had 
confirmed the correctness of Mr. Dulles’ ori- 
ginal position on the subject. 


David. Lawrence in the.New York Herald 
Tribune underscored on August 27 the U. S. 
State Department’s view to the effect that 
Chinese Communist newsmen were a part 
of the puppet Peiping regime, and to admit 
any governmental; personnel would be the 
same as admitting the staff of an embassy— 
it all amounted to diplomatic recognition. 


Lawrence also said: “Actually Red China 


has never been too much interested in admit: - 


ting American newsmen from the standpoint 
of getting news attention to what’s going on 
there. Many newsmen of Britain, Canada 
and other countries have been stationed for 
some time in Peiping, and if they had been 
permitted to learn anything worthwhile in 
the way of news and had transmitted it to 
the outer world, the information would have 
been promptly reprinted in the American 
press. --- What Red China has been playing 
from the beginning is a propaganda game— 
to endeavor to use American newsmen as 
the tool of its own foreign policy in order 
to gain diplomatic recognition from the 
United States and a seat in the Security 
Council of the United Nations,” 


. The Hearst newspapers averred on August 

28. “Since this country (the United States) 
does not and should not recognize Red China, 
the legal requirements.make the entry of 
Chinese Communist newsmen virtually im- 
possible.” 


The Wall Street Journal remarked on 
August 28 that the whole newsmen issue was 
getting pretty ridiculous, if not funny, be- 
cause the only progress made in the last 
year had been to get the controversy back 
to where it started. 


The Washington Evening Star said on 
August 27; “Whatever the real reason for 
the Chinese Communist reaction, it should 
be remembered that they invited American 
reporters to Red China a year ago without 
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imposing any reciprocal conditions regarding 
Chinese Communist reporters. But it looks 
as though the opportunity for any worthwhile 
reporting from Communist China has gone 
aglimmering. What seems to be emerging 
now is a propaganda game with the Amer. 
ican reporters being used as pawns by the§ 
Chinese, and perhaps by our own (the U.S) 
Government as well.” 


The American press also condemned 
Peiping’s trick in inviting American youths 
to visit the Communist-held Chinese main: 
land as a “propaganda stunt.” Some papers 
criticized those who accepted the invitation 
as “misguided cooperators.” ‘ 


The Washington Evening Siar remarked 
on August 13 that Peiping’s invitation of 
these youths and promise to pay most of the 
expenses was a “propaganda stunt pure and 
simple,” The Baltimore Sun said “Peiping’s 
purpose in issuing the invitation is obvious | 
The Chinese Communists will use the tour 
for propaganda purposes as one move in their 
constant campaign to seduce the rest of the 
world into forgetting their evil past and 
ignoring their evil present.” The Washington § 
Daily News said that the “mischief lies in 
the bold Peiping effort to put our govern 
ment on the spot because of our non-recogni- 
tion of the illegitimate regime, with which § 
we are still at war.” 


The New York Times said on August lk 
“In our judgment, the American youths now 
visiting the Soviet. Union who have accepted 
an invitation to go to’Red China are very 
foolish. They have fallen into a propaganda 
trap so much so that their action discredits 
their discernment.” 

The Times said that the question of the 
youths had no relationship with, whether 
“properly accredited” American news corres 
spondents should be permitted by the U, & 
government to visit Communist China, “The 
impulsive American children in Moscow— 
the word is used advisedly—are not in any 
such category.” 


“The whole affair must be put down as 
a sorry case in which young Americans are 
being victimized for their own naivete. Thef 
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ling Chinese Reds are obviously shrewd, 
ooks § if'temporary, advantage of it,” 
hile Washington Post and Herald 


said on August 14: “It will be a sad day for the 
United States if college students ever become 
so conformist in attitude that they muffle 
their ‘curiosity and impatience with conven- 
tion. This consideration must. be kept in 
mind, we think, in assessing the trip to Com- 
munist China by two score or so American 
students who attended the Moscow youth 
festival. No doubt some of these students are 
Communists or fellow-travelers and others 
are naive. But some others, judging from 
their comments as well as from their defense 
of American institutions at Moscow, are just 
plainly curious. 


invitation by Communist China was in the 


government assuredly will attempt to make 
use of the visitors, and they will see only 
| what it wants them to see. Still, the princi- 
pal reason why the trip to China seems so 
| attractive to some of the students is that a 
country which encompasses one fourth of all 
the world’s population is a forbidden area. 
Whatever the legal justifications, the restric- 
tions on freedom of travel are repugnant. 
They serve, in the case of Red China, to abet 
f the notion held by some persons in the State 
Department that the United States can con- 
tinue indefinitely to ignore the existence of 

a country bechuse it dislikes the government. 


ty about China if Mr. Dulles were to permit 
fsome first-hand and objective information 
about it.” 


_ The Atlanta Journal said on August 15 that 
Bthe 41 youths were “just a bunch of crazy- 
mixed-up adults” because the youngest in 
the group was 20 years old. 


, Until American affairs with the Chinese 
Communists were settled, the New York. Daily 
Mirror remarked on August 15, it would be 
wisest to give the Chinese Communists no 
opportunities to use the Americans as pawns in 
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“Furthermore, it seems obvious that the 


nature of a propaganda gesture. The Peiping, 


Perhaps there would be less student curiosi- _ 


their propaganda or to give them an. oppor: 


tunity to take more American hostages; ’ 


The Christian Science Monitor said’ on Au- 
gust “The 41 young’ Americans», whe 
have left Moscow for a three-week\.trip.te 
Peiping as guests of Communist China are 
by no means the most capable observers or 
spokesmen who could have been chosen for 
such a mission. Yet they may see much that 
will influence them and other Americans a- 
gainst as well as for Chou En-lai’s regime.” 


The paper added that the unfortunate 
aspect of the visit of the American youths 
to the Communist-held mainland “lies in the 
fact that the initial selection of the group is 
from visitors to the Communist-sponsored 
World Youth Festival in Moscow, and that 
the State Department pressure is apt to be 
more effective on the objective or critically: 
minded than on the outright and comeiiteed 
Communist sympathizers.” 


Two leading newspapers in San 
also pointed out on August 16 the seriousness: 
of the case of the 41 American youths who* 
went to Red China in defiance of the U.S. 
State Department orders and suggested ‘that’ 
they “be dealt with summarily and severely.” 


The San Francisco Call Bulletin said these 
youths’ action will give the Communists 4 
chance to propagandize that the Americans 
do not take their government seriously; that’ 
the U.S. is an anarchistic country with no 
system that cannot be destroyed; and that 
the American passport is a meaningless doc- 
ument upon which one can spit with impu-* 
nity. 

The San Francisco Examiner said what 
these “ill-advised” youths are doing consti- 
tutes “not a lark but a crime.” “They have 
acted in defiance of the State Department,”. 
the Examiner said. “They are lacking in the 
proper sense of respect or responsibility in 
the vital area of their own ‘national obliga- 
tions. They have compromised their own’ 
country and have loweréd its international’ 
prestige. They have let themselves be willing’ 
pawns in the Communist propaganda...“ 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CONDITIONS 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA 
by Greg O'Dwyer 
Friends of China Association, London 
1957 6d. 


his is an eyewitness account of conditions 
on the Chinese Communist-controlled 
mainland by Greg O’Dwyer, one of the eight 
Australian students who at the invitation of 
the Peiping regime made a one-month visit to 
the mainland last January. There is nothing 
exactly new in the account. Everything it 
says bears out the unhappiness and suffering of 
the people, the absence of the most elementary 
freedom, the regimentation and high-handed 
measures against labor, etc. etc. which we in 
Free China have been telling the world. 
Credit must, however, be given to O’Dwyer 
for having observed as much in a conducted 
tour among a presumably “preconditioned” 
group. 

The group first visited Canton where 
they noticed that both men and women 
without exception wore a blue or black serge 
uniform. The drabness was emphasised the 
more by the complete lack of display in the 
large department stores as well as in smaller 
shops. In Canton, they also saw the first of 
the countless number of food queues which 
they were to see in every city they visited. 
The ordinary people appeared to them to 
keep very much to themselves, their somber 
facial expressions being equaled only by 
their somber dress. 

When they visited the Sun Yat-sen Uni- 
versity in Canton, they were informed that 
in the English Department periodicals library 
there was a supply of recent “Western news- 
papers.” Upon their request to see these 
publications, they were shown the London 
Daily Worker, the New York Worker, the 
United States People’s Guardian and People’s 
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or two others of a similar vein! 

The group traveled altogether 
some five thousand miles by train, 
but nowhere did they see any 
general signs that conditions for the peasant 
had improved at all since “liberation? 
Nowhere from their train window did they 
see a single tractor working in the fields 
The great “mechanization of agriculture” on 
the Chinese mainland, of which they had 
heard so much in Australia, turned out. te 
be a myth, unsupported by evidence. 


They were also taken to visit a prison, 
Two thirds of the prison’s 1,800 inmates were 
said to have been arrested on “counterrevolu: 
tionary” charges. Twelve of the 18 to whom 
they spoke were “counterrevolutionaries,” 
Every one of them had nothing but praise 
for the Communist regime. 


One woman, sentenced to fifteen year 
imprisonment on a _Counterrevolutionary 
charge, told the group that she got into 
trouble for sending secrets to Chiang Kab 


shek. In answer to the question as to how] 
she had transmitted her secrets, she said she J 


had sent them by telegram! ; 


The Chinese Communists have been de 
ceiving people in other countries that. they 
have created a paradise for workers, Obvie 
ously, the author did not think much of the 


_ working of this paradise in Anshan, a center 


of heavy industry in Manchuria, He writes 
that there are some 42) nurseries and creches 
in this city. Erom the age of two months 
the mother will bring her child to the creche 
at 8 o’clock each morning, six days a week 
calling for him again after work by 5.30 p.m 
In the evening the workers have to study 
two hours per night three to five times4 
week. As both men and women have to 
work, it can easily be seen that there is not 


much family life as one understands it out 


side the Iron Curtain. 


Then the group had a chance to interview 
a former capitalist whose firm had been} 
taken over by the Communists and becomé 
one of the so-called State-Private enterprises 
The man had built a business up from noth 
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i ing to one which five years later was valued 
at 28,000 yuan. In one year, after taxes, he 
made a profit of 30,000 yuan. Since the 
Communists took over the firm he has been 
receiving the fixed interest of 1,400 yuan 
(5%) plus 2,040 yuan as his annual wage. 
But he insisted that he was much better off 
financially now. 


Regarding religious. freedom, O’Dyyer 
says that there were in 1949 before “libera- 
tion” some 6,400 foreign missionaries in China, 
Today there .are very., few—perhaps half a 
dozen—and all of them, with but one excep- 
tion; are in gaol, In regard to the native 
clergy, he says that if Shanghai can be taken 
as typical, it would mean that about half of 
the clergymen have been imprisoned. He 
concludes by saying that the “Patriotic 
Church” is the only Church in China today 
which enjoys any semblance of freedom. But 
even this Red-founded church has no real 
freedom. It merely has the freedom to dance 
to the Communist tune. 

Despite the hospitality which the Com- 
munists lavished on the group in their at- 
tempt to gain sympathy and a following in 


§ Australia, they must have failed miserably 
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if O'Dwyer could be taken as typical of: his 
group, for toward the end of his account, he 
says: “Leaving Shanghai we proceeded direct 
to Canton where we spent but half an hour 
before catching our train to the border. At 
about | p.m. on 22nd February we gazed on 
a sign the sight. of which I had never before 
imagined could have given us so much 
pleasure. It was just a simple, unostenta- 
tious sign. It read, “H. M, Customs.” 
G. U, 


THE TURN OF THE. TIDE 1939-1943) 


by Arthur Bryant 
Doubleday (624 pp.) 


F readability this book is ‘one of the best 
published in recent years, It could not 
be otherwise when it came from the pen of 
an experienced writer and an established his- 
torian' who has deservedly earned the sobri- 
quet “second Trevelyan.” “The Turn of the 
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Tide” is as much a history of the war years 
as it is a biographical study of the life of a 
great professional soldier in the person of Lord 
Alan Brooke whose, contributions to Britain 
in World War II were only second to Winston, 
Churchill’s. 

In presenting, the portrait. of his subject 
Mr. Bryant found it necessary to devote con- 
siderable space to an analytical study of 
Winston Churchill, The, result, is that the 
book presents two. portraits of equal. import; 
This is quite understandable. The two 
personalities are so different in temperament, 
cultural background, -training and personah 
habits that a.good knowledge of one will 
enable one to have a, better appreciation, , of 
the other. In spite of their differences, theiz 
cooperation throughout the war years on the 
basis of mutual understanding is all the more 
inspiring. 

If 1939-43 were crucial years for Britain, 
they were equally so for Brooke, whose» qual- 
ities as. a man and ;soldier were put to a 
supreme test during those years. His chief, 


Sir Winston, did not exaggerate when he said, 


“Field-Marshal Lord Alan Brooke ‘acquitted 
himself with singular firmness and dexterity, 
in circumstances of unimaginable difficulty 
and confusion” As one great soldier ‘to 
another, Field-Marshal Montgomery, in 
appraising qualities of his | colleague; 
said, “Brooks ‘is the greatest: soldier, sailor 
or airman produced any country 
part in the last war.” 


Mr. Churchill is reported to have voiced 
his opinion on the inadvisability of kéeping 
diaries saying, “It was foolish to keep a day- 
by-day diary because it would simply reflect 
the change of opinion or decision of ‘the 
writer, which when and if published, makes 
one’ appear indecisive and foolish.” This 
view is not shared ‘by many people and: least 
of all by the author of this book, who made 
extensive use of Brooke’s diaries. Let no one 
entertain the idea that the change of} épinion 
or decision would reflect the stupidity of; the 
writer of a diary. The world does not remain 
still all the time. The change of opinion 
or decision’ is indispensable in different 
circumstances, It is only human to change 
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one’s opinion or decision. Sir Winston’s sense 
of drama has prompted him to give the public 
the impression that he is a perfect man or 
rather a superman. So he thinks it foolish 
to appear indecisive. The informal and 
unpolished diary entries made by a soldier 
during war years only show how human 
the writer is. Brooke’s diaries were kept 
for his beloved wife. No biographer could 
give a more closé-up account of his subject 
than what the writer of the diaries could have 
revealed. If “diaries reflect ‘the change of 
opinion or decision of the writer,” it also re- 
flects the thinking process of a man and his 
real self without artificial trimmings and 
polishing so as to make him appear like a 
stage actor. 


Brooke’s diaries give unmistakable indi- 
cation that he is a very modest and religious 
man. Instead of praising the brilliant tactics 
of his commanding officers and the heroic 
spirit of his troops as most generals are wont 
to do, Brooke attributed every success to the 
guiding hand of an Almighty-.Providence. 


The fact ‘that Brooke could get along with 
Churchill, whose impatience and impetuosity 
strainedj his relations with many of his able 
subordinates, shows his tact in dealing with 
people. Knowing very well that his prede- 
cessor, Dill, could not cooperate with Chur- 
chill because of the eccentricities and stubborn- 
ness of the latter, Brooke handled the difficult 
situation by agreeing with Churchill on all 
trivial matters but he would make it a point 
to have the last say in making important 
decisions. Consequently, frictions between 
Churchill and Brooke were reduced to a min- 
imum, 


How two great minds agree may be seen 
in Brooke’s appreciation of General MacAr- 
thur’s military genius. He could not help 
speculating what would be the plans for the 
whole war if he had to deal with MacArthur 
instead of George Marshall. To him MacAr- 
thur is one of the greatest strategists today. 
He spoke highly of General Montgomery and 
General Alexander, both of whom were en- 
trusted with important military command. 
Their brilliant achievements in the war years 
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’ moval of Dill. Throughout the war years there 


proved the good judgement of Brooke in the 
choice of the right men for the right positions, 
one of the most important qualities of a leader 
military or political. 


Instead of being proud and happy over 
his appointment to the highest military post 
as C.1.G.S., Brooke felt depressed about it not 
merely because of the departure of Dill, whom 
he held in high esteem, but also because he 
“never hoped to aspire to reach these dizzy 
heights,” for which he said, “I am stepping up 


to the plateau land of my military career. The J 


landscape looks cold, bleak and lonely, with 
a ghastly responsibility hanging as a black 
thundercloud over.” He sounded as if he found 
himself not good enough for this high milit- 
ary post. As a matter of fact, he was fully § 
qualified to fill the vacancy left by the re 


never was an occasion that Brooke’s leader 
ship as a commanding officer in the field and 
later as C.1.G.S. was open to question. The 
top military post of the British Government 
could be found dizzy to many a lesser man 
but not to Brooke whose brilliant perform 
ance testifies to the fact that Churchill could 
not have found a more qualified man for the f 
most important military post. 


Now and then Brooke mentioned in hisf 
diaries how he longed to lead a normal peace 
ful life with his wife. When a military manj 
found time to write diaries so that his wife} 
could share his experiences and feelings, he 
must be greatly attached to his wife and hit} 
home. His lack of sleep, irregular meals and 
great physical exertions did not in the least 
affect either his efficiency in discharging the 
duties of a military commander or the way 
he felt for his wife. What a great general 
and what a loving husband! ; 


Throughout the book, the reader has 4 
chance to meet many great and near great 
personalities. Brooke’s comments about them 
are equally interesting. He found F, D 
Roosevelt a “most attractive personality. 
When Generalissimo Chiang cabled President 
Roosevelt saying that he never in his life had 
seen such confusion, unpreparedness and dé 
gradation about the Burma situation, Brook 
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said “Chiang added a friendly insult to an No matter how inquisitive T.V. Soong was, 


ns, enemy’s injury.” he failed to get much information.from. him. 

der § In spite of the fact that Britain and China The only explanation is that the British goy- | a 
were allies, Brooke made no secret of the fact ernment was reluctant to treat China as a 

ver that he had to conceal a good deal of infor- full-fledged ally. Brooke bein not to blame 

0st mation from the Chinese Government regard- for this, It was Churchill's idea. 

aan ing preparations for operations in. Burma, D. J. LEE 
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Hungary 


Statement in the plenary meeting of the resumed 
session of the eleventh General Assembly by the 
representative of China Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang 
September, 1957 

Mr President, Your Royal Highness: 

I wish, first of all, ‘to express.the deep 
appreciation of my Government and people 
to the members of the Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary for the magnificent 
report which they have submitted to the 
United Nations. 

' Ambassador Shann of Australia; the rap- 

porteur of the Committee, in presenting the 
report on Tuesday morning, stated: 

“Imputations which have been made 

that. the Committee took instructions 


from any source whatsoever are an insult ° 


to men who approached their task with 
an attitude sincerely judicious and fair- 
minded.” 
Whatever people may say about the report, 
my delegation feels that the objectivity and 


the fair-mindedness of the members of the . 


Committee are manifest in every paragraph 
and page of this document. Whether we read 
it carefully or casually we are impressed 
by the industrious search for the facts, the 
scrupulous care with which the facts are 
sifted and the careful and judicious manner 
in which conclusions are drawn. No author 
ity on historical inquiry can find fault with 
the methodology of the Special Committee. 


In the course of my long service in the 
United Nations I have read many reports 
from committees and commissions, as well 
as from the Secretary General and members 
of his staff. Looking back upon this mass of 
literature I find three reports stand out in 
my mind, One is the Report of the United 
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“the Secretary General of the United Nations 


Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, 
document A/575, issued on 21 July 1948. An 
other is the one on Forced Labour, made by 


and the Director General of the International 
Labour Office, document E/2815, issued on 15 § 
December 1955. The third is the present re 
port of the Special Committee on the Prob 
lem of Hungary, document A/3592. It is, of § 
course, impossible to forecast what future § 
historians will say about these and other 
documents. For the present moment at least § 
I feel that the report of the Special Commit 
tee on the Problem of Hungary is the single 
greatest U.N, document issued up to today, ] 
I have said that the methodology of the 
Committee is above reproach. In addition, 
the report is inspired by the ideals and prin ; 
ciples of the United Nations. -It is a service J 
to the universal cause of truth, justice and § 
freedom. The report, by itself, has contribay 
ed to human progress, 
The Soviet Union and the puppet regime § 
of Hungary today denounce the report. They J 
have gone even so far as to smear the chat ff 
acters of individual members of the Com-§ 
mittee. Their propaganda has put forward the J 
same old labels. Moscow and Budapest say that § 
the Hungarian revolution last October and J 
November was the work of Fascists, reaction J 
aries, landlords, followers of Hothy, running 
dogs of western imperialism, etc. Mr. Pre 
ident, I have noted that in the entire post J 
war period, whenever the Soviet Union has 
met with opposition, it has put one or anoth- 
er of these labels or a combination of them 
on its opponent. In the early postwar years] 
the Soviet Union did well with such tactics 
There were then in the free world consider 
able numbers of people who fondly thought 
themselves “liberals” or “progressives” and 
who wished to see good things in the Soviet 
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Union and communism. A few of these peo- 
ple were conscious fellow-travellers: the vast 
majority of them were, however, unconscious 
helpers of the Soviet cause. In those years 
whenever the Soviet Union labelled an op« 
ponent feudal or reactionary or landlordish 
or monopoly capitalist or imperialist, these 
“progressives” or “liberals” would say, “There 
is much to the Soviet case” or “The Soviet 
side is reasonable.” Taking advantage of this 
type of “liberal” or “progressive” trend of 
public opinion in ail free countries in the 
world, the Soviet Union managed to reap 
much profit. 


Now, Mr. President, the international 
climate has changed. The peoples of the 
world have been educated by the falsehoods 
spread by Soviet propaganda. The deeds of 
international communism have drowned out 
Moscow’s words of propaganda. This time 
Moscow and Kadar will fail in selling their 
propaganda lies in regard to the revolution 
in Hungary. 

The report of the Special Committee leaves 
no doubt about the nature of the events of 
last October and November. After diligent 
search the members of the Committee failed 
to discover anything feudal, reactionary, land- 
lordish or monopoly capitalist, or any signs 


| § of United States, United Kingdom and French 
§ instigation among the Hungarian revolution- 


ists or with their political program. 
From the facts collected by the Commit- 


f tee we know that the participants in the up- 
§ rising were mainly students, workers, soldiers 
f and intellectuals, many of them communists 
or former communists, In paragraph 112 of the 
f report the Special Conimittee has this to say: 


“In studying the Soviet thesis regard- 
ing the grounds for intervention, it is 
also appropriate to recall that some of 
the fiercest resistance to Russian troops 
occurred in typically working-class dis- 
tricts of Budapest, of Ujpest and of the 
Csepel Island. Workers in the steel: fac- 
tories of Dunapentele declared that, they 
would defend against invading Soviet 
forces the plants and houses which they 
had built with their own hands, When 
these Soviet forces succeeded in crushing 
the armed uprising, it was again the Hun- 
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garian workers who continuedjto combat 
by mass strikes and passive: resistance, 
the very regime in support of which Sov- 
iet forces had intervened. In every ‘case, 
the workers of Hungary announced their 
intention of keeping the mines and fac- 
tories in their own hands. They made it 
abundantly clear, in the Workers’ Coun- 
cils and elsewhere, that no return to pre- 
1945 conditions would be tolerated.” 
The Committee has given us in the report 
a number of documents of the nature of polit- 
ical platforms, In Chapter IA, we find the 
Sixteen Points of the Building Industry. Tech- 
nological University, adopted on October 22 
as well as the Proclamation of the: Hun- 
garian Writers Union of October 23rd. In the 
annexes to the chapter, we have the Appeal 
adopted by a meeting of Budapest technologi- 
cal students held on 19 October 1956, the 
Appeal issued by DISZ members of the Med- 
ical Faculty of the University of Budapest 
of 22 October, the Ten Points of the Petofi 
Club of 22 October, the Appeal of the Rev- 
olutionary Committee of Hungarian Intellec- 
tuals of 28 October, and the Aims of the 
League of Working Youth of 22 October. In 
these political platforms of the various groups 
which took the lead in the Hungarian Rev- 
olution of October, there is not a single world 
in favour of the landlords; we find no de- 
mand for the estates to their former owners. 
Neither do we find any hint or echo for the 
return of factories or mines or railways to 
their former capitalist owners. The Special 
Committee rightly concludes: 

“Those who took part in it insist that 
democratic socialism should be the basis 
of the Hungarian political structure and 
that the land reform and other social 
achievements should be safeguarded.” 


Furthermore, no matter how carefully we 
scrutinize the political platforms of the lead- 
ing groups of the revolution, we do not find 
a hint or trace of any desire to favour any 
kind of foreign imperialism whatsoever. In 


, international relations, the revolution was 
‘against the presence of Soviet troops in Hun- 


gary, as well as against the exercise of Soviet 
control in Hungary. In this connection th 
Committee tells us: 
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“The Committee has not found that 
those feelings and aspirations were antag- 
onistic to the Soviet Union as a State 
or to the Soviet people as individuals or 
that they excluded sympathy of a great 
many Hungarians for a number of features 
of the Soviet economic and social system. 
Although the idea of neutrality has been 
put forward, the precise implications of 
such an international] status were not de- 
fined; it appeared to the Committee to 
be only one of the expressions of the de- 
sire of the Hungarians for vindicating 
the sovereign independence of a country 
virtually subject to military occupation. 
Hungarian leaders who appeared before 
the Committee or whose statements have 
been examined have asserted the neces- 
sity for their country to maintain with 
the Soviet Union correct, andeven friend- 
ly, political and economic relations and 
have indicated their readiness to give in 
that connection, all the necessary guar- 
antees.” 


Such an outlook is natural and common, 
almost commonplace. It certainly does not 
need any instigation from any outside source. 


, We have now the facts before us, The 
Hungarian revolution of last October was a 
spontaneous uprising for individual freedom 
and national independence. Domestically, the! 
revolution won without much- bloodshed. 
The. fighting among Hungarians was not ser- 
ious or protracted, The real Hungarian Rev: 
olutionary War of 1956 was fought between the 
Hungarian people on one side and the Soviet 
Army on the other. Physically the Soviet 
Army won and the Hungarian revolution lost. 
These are the bare facts which we must face. 


In spite of diligent research on the part 
of the Committee the members have not 
found any authentic evidence that any res- 
ponsible Hungarian statesman requested the 
military intervention of the Soviet Union. 
Prime Minister Imre Nagy negotiated for 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops: Under these 
circumstances, Soviet action in Hungary, in 
terms of the U.N. Charter, constituted inter- 
national aggression. 


As -one of the co-sponsors of the draft res- 
olution before the Assembly, I urge all del- 
egations to vote for its adoption. The reso- 
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lution is the minimum. My delegation would 


have liked to add a. clear and specific con] 


demnation of Soviet aggression against Hung, 
ary. But we accept the minimun and. urge 
all delegations to accept, the minimum. 


The tyrannical regime, conceived’ in 
Moscow and imposed by Moscow on Hungary 
in the postwar period, was almost dead before 
the October uprising in Budapest. It was 
almost dead for the simple reason that the 
regime was both inhuman and unworkable; 
What the Soviet Union has tried to do is to 
breathe new life into a dying regime. This 
cannot be done. 
communism to the Hungarian. people. has 
vanished forever. What communism holds in 
Hungary is not the minds and hearts of the 
people. What communism has its grip onis 
the bodies of the Hungarian people, by meaas 
of the. Soviet Army. How long will such 
enslavement last? The answer to this question 
depends partly on the Hungarian people, part: 
ly on the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, and partly on the governments and 


peoples of the free world. Let us do our part ff 


Report of the First Delegation of 
Australian Trade Union Officials 
To Visit South-East Asia 
“May-June, 1957 
This joint report is issued with the approval 
‘and on behalf of:- J. P. Maynes; J. E. Hensy; 


A. Murphy; N. Nolan; J. Waters and compil 
ed by J. P. Maynes. | 


TAIWAN 


Taiwan (Formosa): We arrived in Taipei 
the capital of Taiwan, in the late afternoon 
after a humpy but comfortable flight fromf 
Hongkong. As Taipei is in the Northern part § 
of the island we flew along the shore-line off 
a large section of the island and were as§ 
tonished at the superb greenness and beauty, 


of the island. 

We were welcomed at the airport by off 
ficials of the Federation of Labour and af 
filiated Unions as well as some 300 rank andj 
file members, When we drove into the cityf 
we were struck by the contrast with Hong 
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kong. Here was a:modern city.with none.of 
the big commercial huildings of Hongkong, 

and on the other hand, with few. of the slums. 

With a population, of about half a million it 

had modern shops and modern buildings with 
few.over two or. three storeys... The people 
were wellrdressed, and with the exception of 
the percentage of women. who wore very at- 
tractive national. dress, they looked very lit- 
tle different to people in Sydney. or, Brisbane ‘ 
during the summer, There were no extremes; 
there were few luxury cars to speak, of, in 
fact, for the size of the city the “number. of 
cars was small. The public transport in the 
city was by modern buses, but bicycles and 
pedicabs outnumbered buses and cars _proba- 
bly by 50 to 1. For journeys out of the city 
there were comfortable trains, and in fact the 
one that I slept in overnight later in our 
journey was certainly much more comfortable 
than some of those in Australia. 


Now a little about the island itself. It is 
240 miles long by 90 miles at its widest point. 
It is 100 miles East of the China coast at its 
nearest point. Its aréa is 13,837 square miles, 
a little larger than Holland, and about half 
the size of Tasmania. Since the time late in 
the 16th Century when the Portuguese named 
it ha Formosa (Beautiful Island) it has 
had a varied history. As a result of the Sino- 
Japanese war the Japanese occupied it from 
1895 until September, 1945, when as a conse- 
quence of the Cairo Conference it was re- 
turned to China. Quite a few of its buildings 
and the habits, of its people therefore show 
the Japanese influence, 


Some 50% of the population derive their 
living from farming, and because of the pol- 


icy of the present Government, the vast ma- 


jority (exceeding 70%), either own or are 
buying their own land. It is intensively cul- 
tivated and is amazingly productive. The 


main products are, sugar, rice, tea, pineap- 


ples, melons, bananas, vegetables, etc, Poul- 
try, particularly ducks, geese and turkey are 
apparent everywhere in the country, and are 
somewhat of a driving hazard, 


The Ghinese contains little milk, 


cheese, or, butter, and what. is. available is 


usually imported in powdered or tinned, form 
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from Australia, Its principal exports are sug- 
ar, followed by rice and then tea, 

What and whom did we.see?. In our: 13 
days in Taiwan we worked. to a packed. and 
comprehensive schedule. usually calling for 
us to: leave the hotel by return; 
ing about ll o’clock each night. We travelled 
from Keelung in the extreme North through 
the: whole island to, Kaohsiung in, the South. 
We flew to the front line on the island of 
Quemoy: which is, only.a mile and a half 
away from.the nearest Communist-contralled 
island and. some 7,000 yards from the main; 


. land. We visited. numerous factories. and of- 


fices, producing or processing cement, iron, 
aluminium, textile, tobacco, petroleum, glass, 
and met the local Trade Union officials or 
stewards and observed the ,working condi- 
tions. We visited the land,reform areas and 
saw some of the 345 farmers’. co-operatives 
operated by the farmers themselyes. .We visit- 
ed: Dock-workers. at Keelung and we saw 
dergartens, middle schools..and the owniver- 


‘sity at Taipei. Apart from Trade Union. offi- 


cials we:met everyone'from President Chiang 
Kai-shek , to. the lowliest farmer or worker. 
‘We had conversations with members of the 
Legislative Yuan,, with officials of the Kuo 


Min Tang, with the opposition parties—the 


Young China Party and the, Democratic So- 
cialist Party. 

- Because of the long, hours involved | our 
numerous interpreters ranged from officials 
of the Trade. Unions (who have acted ag rep- 
resentatives at LL.O. Conferences) to a.teach- 
er of English at the university and an, editor 
of an opposition magazine. In short, we saw 
and did all of the things that we wanted to 


do, and in view of the size of the island it 


was possible to see all of it in the 13 days— 
quite an impracticable thing in a. much long- 
er time in a country say the size, of America 


or Australia, or even mainland China, 


Everywhere we went there was a» cone 
plete air of freedom and contentment.’ Fhe 
whole island is electrified, and therefore, not 
only in the city but in the countryithere are 
plenty of radios and people can listen to 
what they choose, Of course, both the -Re- 


-_public.of Free China and the Governmént 
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of Red China maintain a constant radio pro- 
paganda warfare, and whilst both sides in- 
dulge in “jamming”, mainland broadcasts can 
be received on Taiwan. There are plenty of 
papers and there are news-stands and book- 
stalls everywhere: all types of publications 
are available both in English and Chinese. 
Because of this general air of freedom on an 
island which has been under ‘constant threat 
of invasion, I made a number of inquiries 
both from the Chinese and from European 
residents who have been on the island a 
number of years, about the type and nature 
of natjonal emergency regulations. The Chi- 
nese in particular quite readily pointed out 
the existence of these ‘regulations covering 
a number of things, one of which until re- 
cently banned public dances as an austerity 
measure. There was no restriction on travel 
but it was necessary at each hotel to fill out 
a form which was sent to the local police 
indicating the duration of stay in the area 
and the point from which one had travelled. 
There are others governing currency and to 
some extent prices and similar things. 


There is complete freedom of religion and 
practically all of the European religions are 
represented adequately. We saw many chur- 
ches including Anglican, Episcopalian, Cath- 
olic, Seventh Day Adventists and ‘so on. 
Even in the Sun Moon Lake district among 
the indigent people the churches are repre- 
sented. 

Education is compulsory for all children 
from the ages of 6 to 12. Government educa- 
tion is free to the end of primary education 
and in the secondary schools and universities 
there is a small charge made. In Taipei 
there are 37 private kindergartens and 7 pri- 
vaté schools in addition to the government 
facilities. One of the government schools we 
visited in Taipei had 3,100 pupils in classes 
from the Ist to the 6th grade: there were 60 
sections or classes in all with over 100 teach- 
ers, 80% of whom were females. The hours 
are from 800 a.m. until 11:55 a.m. and 200 
p-m. until 5.330 p.m. Pupils in the 5th and 
6th grade attend school for 5 full days a 
week, while those in the Ist to the 4th’attend 
6 half days (one lot in the morning and an- 


other in the afternoon). In addition to the 
usual required subjects physical education, 
music and primary technical training are 
also required subjects. The students, even at 
this age, usually run their own co-operative 
store and produce their own school paper. 

We visited two or three kindergartens, 
one at a cement factory and another at a 
private kindergarten in Taipei sponsored by 
a women’s league. The hours here were from 
8:30 a.m, to 11:30 a.m, and 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 
p-m.; the ages ranged from 5 to 6. years. 
There were 14 teachers at the kindergarten 
with a total enrolment of 180. Even here 
the library. was under the control of the 
children and they conducted a little store 
of their own. 


Private schools and kindergartens are as- 
sisted by the government provided the stand. 
ard is high. This assistance is either given 
in cash or in the provision of facilities. 


The standard of housing ranges from 
fair to. good with building very much in 
evidence. There is, as in Australia, still a 
shortage of housing but it is not an acute 
shortage. As a lot of the industry is decen- 
tralized all factories have housing facilities 
which are family units for their employees, 
and are provided free of charge. When an 
employee is not provided with a free house 
or apartment he is paid extra to cover his 
rental in the adjoining town. Again, the 
Trade Unions in many cases provide houses 
for their members as part of their welfare 
program. In Keelung the” Dock-workers’ 
Union has built 250 family units and their 
program is to increase this to 600 units which 


‘would cover all of its members. These, and 


in many casés the houses provided by the 
factory, can be purchased by the worker. 


‘There are housing programs in the bigger 


cities, but in the purchase of these homes 
some suffer from a credit restriction, but 
different to that of Australia. The main 
problem is that the term of repayment 
(mainly 10 years and sometimes 15 years) is 
too short unless there are two wage-earners 
in the house. Because of the climate and 
the influence of the Japanese over 50 years 
the tendency is not to have bedrooms as we 
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know them; but rather to‘have an enclosed 
bed area which always has a straw cover 
over the mattress to stop the body making 
contact with any warm: material; In the 
smaller country towns the housing appeared 
to be of a poorer standard, but this appeared 
to result more from the humid conditions 
and the customs of the people. It was 
particularly noticeable that the general habit 
was to stay out of doors chatting to very 
late hours at night. 


The extent of industrialization is no- 
where near as great as it is in Australia, 
but it is quite’ considerable for the. size’ of 
the island. The factories themselves and the 
working conditions there, are,;°in the main, 
equal to most Australian factories. The 
machinery may not be quite as modern and 
there are some processes performed by hand 
which in Australia would be mechanized. 
Because of a shortage of foreign currency 
there is a limit to the extent to. which the 
Republic can satisfy its desire for the most 
efficient machinery. Offices likewise are as 
comfortable and as up-to-date as the average 
one in Australia.. Unlike many Australian 
firms, the factories do not confine themselves 
to one process. For instance, the iron factory 
not only produces its own iron and steel and 
draws it out in all sizes, but it then proceeds 
to use iron bars to make reinforced concrete 
pillars, it makes nuts and bolts, nails, rotary 
hoes and other commodities. 


Again, most factories employ large num- 
bers of employees and are self-contained 
communities. For instance, a tobacco factory 
at Sung Shan provided bathrooms, a very 
large assembly hall and a separate and 
equally large lunchroom. There was a sepa- 
rate cafeteria where a two-course meal could 
be purchased for two Taiwan dollars (about 
6d). There was a reading room, a change 
room, a barber shop, a tailor, laundry facili- 
ties, a shoemaker, a co-operative store which 


sold groceries, clothing, radios and bicycles, 


etc. and larger items .on terms over twelve 
months, It has its own base-ball ground, 
tennis courts, its own hospital facilities which 
provided a doctor, dentists and medicine 
free, not only for the employee, but for his 
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family. Each department had an area_ of 
land which it could use for growing vegeta- 
bles or flowers if it desired; and in addition, 
a.farm-yard was conducted by a. welfare 
committee, two-thirds of which were elected 
by the labourers and one-third by the staff 
employees. As the majority of the 1,895 
employees were women, some of them mar 
ried, a nursery complete with mothercraft 
nurses was provided which could accom- 
modate 200 babies. Similar, and in some 
cases, better facilities were provided by all 
of the factories on the island. For instance, 
at the cement factory clinic there was 
staffed by 12 doctors, two dentists, an eye, 
nose and ear doctor. These was an. operat, 
ing room, a separate women’s section inchud- 
ing -women doctors. There was a, kindergar- 
ten conducted in four big rooms containing 
18) children and it was equal to any ofa 
similar size in Australia, ‘ani? 
Labour Insurance was intreduced. on 
March 1, 1950, It covers productive workers 
and casual workers belonging ,to public or 
private factories. or mines, salt works, com- 
munications or,public .utility enterprises, It 
covers the workers abovementioned in cases 
of accident,.,disease, disability, death and old 
age, as well as births, The premium rate is 
3% of the insured’s monthly wages. The 
government contributes NT$i.20 every month 


and the balance is divided, 25% being paid 


by the worker and 75% by the employer, In 
the case of casual workers the government 
contributes NT$3,60 towards the premium. 
Since July, 1956, free hospitalization for 
employees has been included in the Labour 
Insurance legislation. 


The. Chinese of Labour em- 
braces the. National Federation of Trade 
Unions, Provincial Federation of, Trade Uni- 
ons and City and Municipal Central Labour 
Unions, 
The general method of organization of 
the Trade Unions follows the American pat- 
tern. This was the case im each of the 
countries visited with the exception of 
Malaya which naturally tended to follew 
the British method as many of its leaders 
got their training in the British Trade Union 
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Congress. 

_.-In. other words, the industry or local 
unit is the main method of organization 
although on a local basis there are some 


craft unions. In 1948 there were some 5), 
million members.in the organizational units 
of the Chinese Federation of Labour. At the 
present time its membership in Taiwan is 
about 225,000. re 

‘During the 50:years of Japanese rule of 
Taiwan the workers, were not, allowed to or- 
ganize Labour Unions. 

The main National Unions are the Rail- 

way Workers, Postal Workers, Highway: Work- 
ers; Salt ‘Workers, Miners and. Seamen’s Uni- 
ons. 
The Chinese Federation of Labour is af- 
filiated with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and is also represented 
at all International Labour’ Organization 
Conferences. 

A minimum ‘wage of per month 
is prescribed. However, apart from some 
casual workers the wage rate paid in the 
factories we visited ranged from about NT$ 
600 to NT$1,000 per month depending on the 
skill of the work. It must be realized how- 
eyer that in most cases houses are provided 
free, or alternatively, an extra amount is paid 
in lieu of housing. Again, government and 
many other employees are issued with free 
allowances of rice and other commodities 
depending on the size of their family. ' This 
‘appeared to operate like a type of child en- 
dowment. 

Collective bargaining is entered into be- 
tween the various Unions and industries. 
They contain provisions very similar to those 
made by American and European Labour 
Unions with their employers and include 
clauses for working hours, wages, leave of 
absence, holidays, protection of children and 
‘women labour; safety. measures, etc. As well 
Factory Councils operate in many firms, or 
government enterprises and usually consist 
‘of equal representatives of management and 
labour, although in some firms, labour repre- 
sentation appeared to. reach 60%. 

Wage rates and conditions therefore vary 


between different factories. Variation is, nox 
ticeable both within government-owned plants 
and privately-owned plants, and as between 
the two. Some of the variation—or even much 
of itis accounted for by the different. skills 
involved, or by the difference in, working 
conditions, i. the lighter, work of a tobacco 
factory as against the era work of an iron 
factory. 

‘The standard hours in industry, not only 
on Taiwan, but right through South East Asia 


(except Singapore.and Malaya where they J 


are 44.hours) are, 38 hours. worked in 6 days. 
On Taiwan a maximum of 2 hours overtime 
per day can be worked at penalty rates. 

Penalty rates varied from 40% in the ce- 
ment factory to 60% in the tobacco factory, 
to double time for certain hours and Sunday 
work at the iron and steel. plants. 

The average paid sick leave in any one 
year would be about | month (this, would 
probably include payment under Labour im 
surance). : 

Leave with pay for festivals or national 
holidays would be not less than 8 a year, plus 
3 days at the Chinese New Year. 


At most factories recreation leave is about f 


15 days per annum. 

At the tobacco factory equal. pay, or 
correctly, the rate for the job applied. In 
other factories where the females by contrast 
with the males, only performed light or un 


skilled work, their rates ranged. from 60%. of J 


the male rate upwards... 

The Union usually had some sort of office-+ 
many of them very good—on the plant itself. 
As well, the Union in. practically all cases 


produced a plant bulletin at least once a week J 


operated on all jobs; and both private and 
government firms contriburted to a welfare 
fund which was administered by. Union re: 
preséntatives with, in some cases, the manage 


-and in some-cases daily.. Welfare Committees | 


ment having the right of a. representative, J 


usually in an auditing capacity. 

Every plant had its own co-operative store 
and the thing particularly noticeable on the 
whole island’ was the entire accent placed on 
co-operatives, not only among workers but 
among farmers, fishermen, and others. 
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On Saturday, 25th May we flew-in a mili 
tary transport to the island of Quemoy, »or 
Kinmen, which is the Chinese name. A 
Labour M.P., Mr. G. De Freitas, who was vis- 
iting Taipei came with our party on this oc 
casion. The island is very intensively fortii 
fied and these fortifications cover not only 
the sea front but the whole of the_ island. 
The island is rocky, hilly to mountainous, 
and practically all of the defences are, 
underground or set into the rocks, Chinese 
army:and navy officers who were our hosts 
put on a coastal defence exercise for our 
benefit and it was a most impressive demons: 
tration of concentrated fire. 


We also visited the Kangshan air base 
and the Tsoying naval base. The naval base 
covers an area of 2,200 acres. The naval per- 
sonnel and their dependents number some 
50,000 at this base. 

The armed forces were well eauinped. 
well trained and obviously very fit. Compul- 
sory military training operates and most men 
spend two years in the armed forces between 
the ages of 29 and 22. In addition, there is 
a permanent army, navy and air force. The 
officers from Generals and Rear Admirals 
down are generally younger than their 
counterparts in the Australian forces. 


An incident which received a lot of press 
publicity was the disturbance that took place 
at Taipei on Friday, 24th May, ‘57 during 
which the American Embassy was extensively 
damaged. As mentioned earlier, we arrived 
in Taipei on the Wednesday,‘ and with 'the 
exception of the periods spent in the Central 
and Southern parts of Taiwan, it was ‘our 
base during our stay. The incident afose over 
the finding of an American Court Martial 
that 2 member of the Military Aid: Advisory 
Group, one Sergeant Reynolds was. not 
guilty of a charge of murder. The. Sergeant 
concerned had shot a Chinese-citizen once 
in the stomach and once in the back, .. The 
Sergeant claimed that he had killed. the 
Chinese because he was a: “peeping: Tom”. 
This version was (not accepted , by, the 
Chinese people. The decision of the Military 
Court Martial caused resentment at all 
levels.. On the Friday morning the .news- 
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papers criticized the decision as being. con; 
trary to the weight .of-evidence and demanded 
a further trial. It ‘Was also stated that Chi- 
nese observers who attended the trial confirms 
ed the opinion that there had been material 
departures from judicial procedures and that 
the whole question of diplomatic stattis apply- 
ing to American troops should bé reviewed. 
The average Chinese, however, could not un- 
derstand the verdict because in “Chinese law 
if one person kills another he is guilty; the 


only thing that the’Cotirt must ‘determine is 


the degree'of guilt. This difference in law 
made it very difficult for them to understand 
a “not guilty” verdict when ‘the Sergeant Kad 
admitted that he killed ‘the Chinese Bagi 
concerned. 


The incident arose when ‘the widow of the 
dead Chinese took her child and stood outside 
the American Embassy and announced 
that ‘she would remain there until ‘a -new 
trial was ordered. In ‘most strééts of Taipei 
at any time of'the day, the density of people 
in the street ' would ‘be equivalent to’a Satur- 


day ‘morning’ shopping crowd in’ any’ of! ovr 


capital cities, Hence, it was not unusual that 


crowd should gather. It-was'when someone 


in the*erowd ‘threw a: stone /breaking ‘the 


wiridow: of the Embassy that-others joined in: 


We were in the city in’ the morning up 
till about 10:00a.rn.and we ‘returned ‘about 
‘5:30 ‘:p:m. and the disturbance was 80 isolated 
that we did not know that it had occurred 
until 9:30 pim. that night. However, a curfew 
was imposed and ‘members of ‘the armed for- 
ces supplemented the police asa precaution* 
ary measure, 

The following morning before’ we left fdr 
Quenioy and -on the Sunday ‘we walked 
around the main shopping ¢entres-with) only 
two interpreters and the wife ofone of them 


accompanying us, It must be remembered. 
that to the average person in Taipei we would 


appear ‘to be Americans. It would be ‘totally’ 
false to interpret the incident’as an indida- 
tion of an‘anti<Western feeling, or oven 


anti-American feeling, The incident; whilst: 


a regrettable one, was isolated and was a spon< 


tancous outburst of indignation over what 


they considered was the “white-washing” . of, 


Reynolds. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Aug 16 Miss Albertine Varin, a Canadian 
nurse who. came to Taiwan after a 6-month 
visit on the Communist-held mainland, said 
that the 600,000,000 Chinese there were all 
waiting to be delivered from the Communist 
yoke. Throughout her 6-month visit to the 
Chinese mainland, she said, she had found 
nothing but poverty, slavery, misery and 
sufferings among the people. Upon her re- 
turn to Hongkong about a month ago, Miss 
Varin told the press in the British colony 
that she had become more anti-Communist 
than ever and expressed the hope that her 
Government “will never associate with the 
Peiping regime.” 

General Chou Chih-jou, new Governor 
of Taiwan, and members of the new Gov- 
ernor’s Council took their oaths at a cere- 
mony held at Chung Hsing Village, seat of 
the Taiwan Provincial Government in central 
Taiwan. 

17 Brigadier General Richard Allen Risden, 
Chief of Army Section, MAAG-Taiwan, was 
awarded Chinese paratrooper wings. 
5l-year-old general was the first American 
ever to attend and be graduated from the 
Chinese school for paratroops in eastern 
Taiwan. Col, Chu Hung-hsuan, Commander 
of the Schoo], said that “the General’s par- 
ticipation in the, Chinese training program 
was a tremendous boost to the morale of the 
other students.” 

19 The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that agreement had been reached between 
Free China and Liberia to exchange diplo- 
matic representatives in the near future. 

20 The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that agreement had been reached between 
the Republic of China and the Dominican 
Republic to raise their respective diplomatic 
missions to the embassy level. 

21 A 15-member overseas Chinese trade mis- 
sion frém Laos headed by Yeh Wu-yao ar- 
rived in Taiwan to promote Sino-Laotian 
trade relations. 
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22 The 100-member Chinese youth mission 
headed by Dr. Sampson G. Shen, Director of 
the Government Information Office, left for 
the United States. in two batches to attend 
the annual MRA conference at Mackinac 
Island, Michigan. 

23 The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that agreement had been reached between 
the Republic of China and the Republic of 
Cuba to elevate their respective diplomatic 
missions to the embassy level. 


25 A ten-member Free Chinese press mission 
led by James Wei, managing director of the 
Broadcasting Corporation of China, left for 
Kuala Lumpur to cover the independence 
celebrations of the Federation of Malaya. 
Free Chinese view the Malayan independence 
with particular interest as nearly half of the 
six million people of Malaya are of Chinese 
ancestry. 

27 President Chiang’s letter of Kea 24 to 
Republican Senator Carroll D. Kearns was 
inserted in the U. S. Congressional Record. 
The President daid in the letter among other 
things: “I feel very strongly that the Free 
World is courting disaster if it continues to 
toy with the idea of having peaceful coex- 
istence with International Communism.” 

31 A new trade agreement between Free 
China and Japan totaling US$185,200,000 both 
ways was concluded in Tokyo covering a 
one-year period from April 1, 1957 to March 
31, 1958. 

On the occasion of the Merdeka. of the 
Federation of Malaya, Foreign Minister 
George Yeh issued a statement in .which,he 
said inter alia: 

“On this Merdeka day in Malaya we 


welcome into the community of free nae’ 


tions a new, independent Malaya. This 
happy event has come about asia result 
of the steadily growing aspirations of the 
people of. Malaya for self-government 
and independence .... It is my hope and 
that of all the free Chinese the world 
over that Malaya will hereafter contribute 
effectively to the solidarity of the free 
world and to the advancement of democ- 
racy in Asia, It is also my hope. that 
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the newly earned independence’ of the 
people of Malaya will be jealously guard- 
ed against the destructive subversion 
and infiltration of International Commu- 
nism. As a fellow Asian, I take this op- 
portunity to salute the people and the 
leaders of Malaya.” 
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Sept 1 Deputy Premier Huang Shs wikis wel- 
comed American journalists waiting to enter 
thé Communist-held Chinese mainland to 
visit Free China whether or not they would 
be admitted to the mainland. In Washington, 


also invited the 24 American newsmen’ to 
visit Taiwan “either prior to or after” their 
visit to the mainland so that, he said, they 
would have an opportunity to compare the 
different ways of life that the Chinese people 
were living on the Communist-occupied 
mainland on the one hand and. in Taiwan 
on the other. 


Vice Admiral Austin K. Doyle, new com- 


wee mander of the United States Taiwan Defense 
cord, Command, highly praised the high morale 
other and combat readiness of the Chinese garrison 
Free troops on the offshore islands of Kinmen 
bs te and Matsu. In a radio interview broadcast 
“06% over the Broadcasting Corporation of China, 
: the highest ranking American officer on Tai- 
Free wan said that he was deeply impressed by 
both the “obvious confidence” of the Chinese 
ng 4 military leaders on the offshore islands and 
arch found the spirit of the troops there “excellent 
from any standards, - 
the 2 British missionary-authoress Miss Gladys 
ister Aylward, a naturalized Chinese, arrived in 
h he Taiwan from England. She is the heroine of 
the well-known book “The Little Woman” by 

. we British author Alan Burgess which is being 
nae! made into a movie. 
This 4 A group of four Cambodian officials ar- 
sult rived in Taiwan for a six-day visit: They 
f the were Soeur Kean, Chief of Office of Propa- 
nent ganda, Ministry of Information; Yin Vann, 
and Deputy Director of Radio Diffusion; Douteh 
orld Sidim, Deputy Director of Audio-Visual 
bute Diffusion; and Chhim Til, audio-visual 
free specialist. 

Pe § Two factors were keeping up Free China’s 
ow. October 1957 


Chinese Ambassador Hollington’ K. Tong — 


international strength inside and outside’ the 
United Nations, said Raymond. Lawrence, 
chief editorial writer of the Oakland Tribune. 
The first factor was, he said, the United 


States support and the willingness of such — 


nations as Canada, Australia, France and 
the Latin American countries to go. along 
with the American policy. The second factor 
was Free China’s “excellent” record in. the 
United Nations with much of the credit:at- 
tributable to Foreign Minister George Yeh 
who during the past several years, Lawrence 
wrote, “has achieved a remarkable position 
of strength on the international front.” 


6 Brigadier General ,Fawaz.Maher, military - 


governor of Amman: and Commander of, the 
Jordanian, National Guards, accompanied. hy: 
Lt. Col. Mohammed Ahmed, staff officer of 
the Jordanian army, arrived in Taipei for a 
ten-day. visit, 


7 The 50-member Operatic Group ‘of the Re- 


public of China headed by Chen Chao-hsing. 


left for London by a chartered ‘CAT. plane. 
for performances in England and on conti- 
nental Europe. 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs ‘idence 


-the elevation of ‘the Chinese Legation in’ 


Beirut, capital of Lebanon to the embassy 
level. 


Bamboku Ono, Vice President of the rul< 
_ ing’ Japanese Liberal-Democratic Party, ar- 


tived in Taiwan with two Japanese Diet 
members for a three-day stop-over on their 
way back to Japan after attending the Mer- 
deka of the Federation of Malaya. 


8 In the first book review in England on 
President Chiang’s book “Soviet Russia in 
China,” London’s influential weekly the Econ- 
omist said: “No living statesman is better 
qualified by length and bitterness of experi- 
ence to analyze Russia’s ideological conquest 
of China than President Chiang Kai-shek. ... 
In all that touches upon Nationalist China’s 
relations with Soviet Russia or Kuomintang’s 
relations with the Chinese Communist Party, 
the author is illuminating. This is a cautious 
book which every statesman, but particularly. 
every aspiring Asian or African statesman, 
might profitably study. From the days of; 
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Voitinsky, Maring and: Borodin, to those of 
Soviet looting «in Manchuria, | Nationalist 
Ghina’s experience of Moscow was one of 
consistent treachery and double . dealing. 
Every page “is a recommended reading for 
neutralists and’co-existers. ...Chiang Kai-shek 
never departs from the restrained dignity -of 
the self-critical’ introduction...:His’ book.... is 
an) important’ contribution to the of 
international relations.” 


‘Vice Admiral Wallace 'M. Beakley, Com: 

mander of the U.S. Seventh ‘Fleet, arrived in 
Taiwan for a three-day visit. 
9 Two Conservative members of the British 
‘Parkament, Robert Mathew and John Hill 
arrived in Taiwan for’a 10-day visit. The two: 
British visitors had ‘made a four-week tour 
of the Communist-held Chinese mainland last 
September. Mr. Mathew said‘upon his arrival 
that they had visited some collective: farms’ 
and agricultural . cooperatives;in, the course; 
of their tour. on the Chinese. mainland: but 
failed to find'out the real. conditions of the 
farmers, owing to the language barrier. . He. 
also said that they had found the. situation 
of food shortage on the mainland serious, 


Normal Vincent Peale, noted .American 
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pastor. and author who visited Taiwan ‘this 
year, described Taiwan. as “a little gem of 
democracy.” 
12 US. Secretary of State’ Christian A. Her: 
ter arrived in Taiwan for a three-day ‘visit 
with Mrs. Herter and Ambassador and ‘Mrs, 
James P. Richards. In a statement issued] 
upon his arrival, Herter.said that the United 
States “regards the cooperation between oug 
two great countries as a. bulwark against 
Communist: aggression and as a symbol of@ 
free world unity in defense of freedom.” .He 
added that “the role of. Free China in pres 
serving peace in the Pacific and through. its@ 
significant contribution to. the collective@ 
strength of the Free World and its steadfast @ 
resistance to.Communist tyranny have been 
“an inspiring chapter in the history of the, 
past years,” ; 

*Cemil 'Vafi, first full-time Turkish: 
ae to China since the Chinese govern# 
ment moved to: Taiwan, presented his cre- 
dentials to President, Chiang. ; 

Thomas Cardinal -Tien arrived from they 
United States for an inspection of. Catholie 
churches in Taiwan, flo. *: 
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